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Uden. you want the 


‘THE REFRIGERATOR FOR YOU is this 
1949 General Electric 


Refrigerator-Home Freezer Combi- 


gorgeous new 


nation! 
It’s the only kind of refrigerator 
that’s truly a home freezer and a fresh- 


food refrigerator in one. 


Look for separate compartments, 
separate outside doors! 





Top compartment is a real home 
freezer, because it’s separately refrig- 
erated, insulated all around, and has its 


own outside door. 


A real home freezer, because it main- 
tains zero temperature — for quick -freez- 
ing foods and ice cubes and storing up 
to 70 pounds of frozen foods (ten-cu-ft 


model) or 53 pounds (eight-cu-ft model). 


A real home freezer, because its zero 
’ 

temperature keeps frozen foods in prime 

condition for as long as 12 months —four 


full seasons! 





Lower compartment is the last word in 
a spacious fresh-food refrigerator. Sep- 
arately refrigerated, separately insulat- 
ed, and with its own outside door! 

It never needs defrosting! Dishes need 


never be CoV ered! ( told is Thommture-con- 





ditioned. Big, deep drawers keep fruits 


and vegetables just right! Butter condi- 
tioner, easily accessible in door, keeps 
butter at proper temperature for easy, 


wasteless spreading! 


You'll never forget, never regret... 
the day you buy this General Electric 
Combination. 

For the name GENERAL ELECTRIC 
means dependability based on an un- 
surpassed record for performance. 

And the chief reason, of course, is the 
famous General Electric sealed-in re- 
frigerating system. This dependable sys- 
tem has never been excelled for efficient, 


economical operation, 
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NEW 1949 GENERAL ELECTRIC 


Refrigerator — 
Home Freezer 
Combination 


A separote refrigerator 
PLUS a separate home freezer. 


8- and 10-cubic-foot models 


The General Electric Combination is 
available at your retailer's in both 8- 
and 10-cubic-foot models—one of them 
just right for your household. 

We think you'll agree they offer the 
most that’s offered in a home refrigerator 
today. General Electric Company, 


Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


More than 2 million G-E Refrigerators in use 10 years or longer 
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Now the skating’s fine all winter 


Once skating was entirely at the mercy 
of the weather’s vagaries. Several clear, 
keen winter days in a row meant fine 
skating. But an inopportune thaw, or 
a thaw and sudden freeze, could spoil 
everything. 

Now, with skating rinks, and man- 
made cold to form the ice and prevent 
it from melting, skaters can take 
advantage of the sport all through 
the winter. If the rink is kept clear 
of snow and powdered ice, and a thin 
coating of water is applied occasion- 
ally on top of the old ice to freeze 
and form a smooth, new surface, the 
skating stays fine week after week, 


the season through. Ups and downs 
in temperature don’t affect it. 

Ice is made in a skating rink by cir- 
culating a refrigerant through many 
lengths of steel pipe lying close to- 
gether just beneath the surface of the 
shallow water. Often the pipe carry- 
ing the “‘cold” that freezes the water 
is a special kind of steel pipe called 
Ammonoduct, made by Bethlehem 
Steel Company just for refrigeration. 


pETHLEHEN 


STEEL 





In this class of work sharp bends 
are needed, and the special grade of 
steel of which Ammonoduct is made 
bends readily, so that the pipe is easier 
and less costly to install. Outdoor 
skating rinks as well as indoor rinks 
and arenas are built with Ammono- 
duct. The freezing system in a rink 
of moderate size, say half an acre in 
area, may contain as much as 12 
miles of Ammonoduct. 

Aside from its use in skating rinks, 
Ammonoduct is widely used in re- 
frigerating equipment for ships and 
fishing boats, in ice plants, and in 
cold-storage and food-locker plants. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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Yellowstone 


Nature lover or so- 





ties. phisticate, you’ll be 
VU LIS) «thrilled by the 
ST PAUL beauty and mystery 
Pacipil of glorious Yellow- 
stone. It’s Ameri- 


ca’s number one 
vacation attraction. To see it at its 
best, enter via The Milwaukee Road’s 
scenic Gallatin Gateway. You get 85 
extra miles of motoring in open top 
coaches through the dude ranch 
country of the Montana Rockies. 


Write for free folder 


... that tells all about the wonders of 
Yellowstone; what to see, what to 
wear. For your copy, address H. Seng- 
stacken, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
941 Union Station, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


4 / out 
o 


Now all new! Private-room sleeping 
cars with glass-enclosed Skvtop 
Lounge, Touralux sleepers, Luxurest 
coaches, diner and Tip Top Grill car. 
Also daily service on the COLUMBIAN, 
electrified through the mountains. 


we MILWAUKEE 





Friendly wild life... 
geysers... paint pots 
...the Grand Canyon 









Talking It Over 


It is a shocking state of affairs 
that today, three and a half years af- 
ter the end of the war, millions of 
families are still without homes. One 
reason is that a large proportion of 
the houses built since the war are too 
high in price for most of those who 
are seeking homes. 

In his State of the Union message, 
President Truman asked for a pro- 
gram of one million Government- 
financed low-rent public housing units 
to be built in the next seven years. He 
asserts that the building industry is 
pricing itself out of the market by 
producing too large a proportion of 
high-priced houses. He urged “all ele- 
ments of the building industry sub- 
stantially to lower costs.” 


But Mr. Truman undoubtedly 
knows that the principle reasons for 
today’s high building costs are the re- 
strictive practices and long-outmoded 
building codes that have cut produc- 
tion per man to absurdly low levels, 
despite greatly increased wage levels. 
Some months ago The New York 
Times said in an editorial: 

“There are gross wrongs to be 
corrected in restrictive practices and 
slacking on the job in the building 
trades; there are obstacles to the dis- 
tribution of materials, and artificial 
restraints on wholesaling of such ma- 
terials; there are antiquated and self- 
serving local building codes which ul- 
timately gouge the home owner or 
tenant. . . . Our public officials and 
our politicians are well aware of the 
abuses . . . that are limiting the con- 
struction of housing, that are hamper- 
ing the prefabricated house, the use 
of factory-assembled plumbing units, 
the wider acceptance of standardized 
production, and are keeping the cost 
of housing well above its proper level.” 

Every fair-minded person will 
readily admit that higher living costs 
justify higher wages. But when wage 
increases are accompanied by de- 
creased production, the inevitable re- 
sult is higher—and disproportionately 
higher—prices. 


The U.S. Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics shows that the average worker 
receives an hourly wage 76% higher 
than in 1940. Yet a survey among 
building contractors in 60 cities 


throughout the country last year re- 
vealed that the average worker in the 
home building industry was produc- 
ing about 38% less than in 1940. 


How to Get Cheaper Houses 





by Graham Patterson 


Acme 


Obstacle. Higher wages, less work. 


Before the war, a bricklayer re- 
ceived $13.68 for an 8-hour day, and 
laid 1,000 bricks a day. (Even this 
was half the daily production of years 
ago.) Now he gets $18.96 per day, 
but lays only 540 bricks. Cement 
finishers are doing 36% less work per 
day than before the war, plasterers 
37% less, painters 40% less, electri- 
cians 41% less, carpenters 43% less, 
plumbers 44% less and tile setters 
50% less. Happily this is not the rule 
in many smaller cities and towns. 

With production thus decreased 
and wages 76% higher, it is easy to 
see why building costs are 184% 
higher today than in 1940. 


This slow-down in production 
no doubt stems from a stretch-the- 
work desire, because of the long rec- 
ord of alternate feast and famine in 
the building industry. But America’s 
constantly growing population and 
constantly rising standard of living 
offer a tremendous and constant mar- 
ket for more homes and better homes, 
for increased efficiency and produc- 
tion would bring lower costs so that 
more and more families could afford 
to buy homes. 

Government cannot solve _ the 
problem by subsidies that only per- 
petuate inefficient building methods, 
and by closing its eyes to the real 
solution, which is greater efficiency 
and production. The only way to get 
houses built is to build them. 
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Between 


Ourselves 





Unitarian Rebuttal: I protest 
your explanation of Unitarianism in 
“Not Welcome” (Religion, Feb. 9). You 
say we take the stand that “far more im- 
portant than belief in a Biblical God and 
Heaven is the ethical conduct of a per- 
son’s life.” No genuine Unitarian con- 
siders anything more important than be- 
lief in God. We believe that it is from 
belief in God, in immortality and in the 
principles taught by Jesus that ethical 
conduct comes. 

True, there is a materialistic faction 
in the Unitarian church, but it does not 
represent the original principles. . . 
Unitarians are much misunderstood by 
other Christian churches. The Unitarian 
doctrine, as opposed to Trinitarian, is a 
difficult subject to understand. But we 
are Christians, not materialists. ... Our 
covenant reads “In the love of truth, and 
in the spirit of Jesus, we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 
We are, however, tolerant of the opinions 
of others as to religion, which seems 
hardly true of Bishop Manning. 

EpitH Myers, Houston, Tex. 


Racial Rights: In “Black, Brown, 
Blood-Red” (World, Jan. 26) you men- 
tion that Dr. Daniel Malan, prime min- 
ister, would send all of South Africa’s In- 
dians back to India. Who is going to 
send the English back to England, and 
when will Africa be returned to the 
Zulus? We, the so-called super race, 
sure interpret the Lord’s word to suit 
our own purposes, don’t we? 

THELMA Rappinc, San Francisco 


Farm Freedoms (Pro & Con): 
Re “Farmers’ Freedom” (Between Our- 
selves, Jan. 26) Russell B. Harris says 
the American farmer stands to lose his 
freedom and right to run his own farm 
the way he thinks best through the Triple 
A, crop control, benefit payments, price 
support. .. . In the early °30s without 
any of the things he mentions, the farmer 
had lost not only his freedom but, in 
most cases, the farm itself. . . . Now, 
however, thanks to the Federal Land 
Bank, Production Credit, Triple A, etc. 
. .. he is back on the farm and in most 
cases out of debt. His credit is good, 
he has electric lights, refrigeration and 
power brought to him by REA and is 
receiving the highest prices in history for 
his food and fiber. Give credit where 
credit is due. , 
Grorce H. Curistopuer, M.C. (Mo.), 

House of Representatives, 


Washington, D. C. 


e e Every farmer knows the AAA 
would lead him around by the nose if it 
is not already doing so. . . . And “Be- 
Kind to Us Week” (Washington Talk, 
Jan. 26) indicates to me that the De- 
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America's Favorite! >. 


At “sugaring time” or any time when tem- 
peratures are low, dependable spark plugs 
are essential to the efficient performance 
of cars, buses, trucks, tractors, and stationary 
engines which are such a vital part of rural 
or urban life. Dependable spark plugs 
make dependable engines, so dependable 
CHAMPIONS are naturally America’s favor- 
ite. In fact, Champions are the favorite 
spark plugs of most users throughout the 
world, proof positive that they represent 
the ultimate in quality, value, performance 
and dependability. 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS 
DEMAND DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS 


FOR YOUR CAR 
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CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Horry Wismer's fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 











Know-how 


makes <= 


them Better! 


H™ 1T Is! The safest, strongest, 
easiest-riding Kelly in 55 years 
of quality tire making—the new 
Kelly Super Flex. 

That extra soft Super Flex cushion 
of air literally irons out road irreg- 
ularities. Your car handles easier . . . 
holds the road better. And those 
safety-slotted tread ribs are specially 
designed by Kelly engineers to as- 
sure quick, straight-line stopping 




















whenever you step on the brakes. 

The new Super Flex is available 
in sizes to fit any standard rim. You 
get “‘new car luxury” at low cost. 
Because Kelly dependability costs 
less per mile today than ever before. 

For safer, smoother, worry-free 
driving, switch now to Kelly Super 
Flex. And for the utmost in tire 
service, depend on the “know-how” 
of your Kelly Dealer. 


THE KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE CO. 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND 


PROVED AND IMPROVED 


partment of Commerce is tramping 
through all homes and lodging in every 
kitchen with two socializing-communizing 
programs for every week of our calendar 
—trying to outdo AAA’s nose-rings on 
the assumption the American housewife 
cannot tell when to turn from onion peel- 
ing to crocheting. ... 


ArtHuR W. Hor, Manteca, Cal. 


Dancing to Health: Your article 
“Rx: Waltz Time” (Health, Jan. 12) 
put me in mind of my dancing instructor, 
Milton Feher, who, in addition to hold- 
ing regular class and private lessons, has 





Feher and pupils. Dance therapy at 
the Federation of the Handicapped. 


devoted much time to helping patients of 
infantile paralysis, cerebral palsy, etc., 
through dance therapy. 

Mr. Feher has devoted the major 
part of his life to dancing, has qualified 
for feature roles in the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo and many outstanding 
Broadway shows like Song of Norway. 

. In 1941 he sustained knee injuries 
[traumatic arthritis] and was told to 
abandon dancing. He refused to surren- 
der and what followed is a true suc- 
cess story. He evolved relaxation tech- 
niques based on the principle of correct 
posture, and is now able to dance for 
many hours daily. The relaxation 
method he created is being taught to his 
pupils and it has also enabled him to ef- 
fect excellent results at the Federation of 
the Handicapped with patients afflicted 
with cerebral palsy. Mr. Feher’s teach- 
ings are scientific and in perfect align- 
ment with the work of Marian Chace. 

SarAH Kaminsky, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Though New York dance-teacher 
Feher’s therapy, unlike that of Marian 
Chace, deals principally with physical 
rather than mental rehabilitation, his suc- 
cess is none the less notable. Through 
improved posture, his pupils attain better 
muscular control—in turn favorably af- 
fecting gait, stance, self confidence. In 
four years Feher has helped about 500 
persons, including victims of infantile 
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paralysis, cerebral palsy, arthritis, battle 
wounds and accidents, many of them sent 
to him by doctors.—Ed. 


Eliot on Poe: Your editorial note 
on “The Stately Raven” (Between Our- 
selves, Jan. 12) misses T. S. Eliot’s point. 
Mr. Eliot says that both “stately” and 
“saintly” show “an irresponsibility to- 
ward the meaning of words” on Poe’s 
part... and “since there is nothing par- 
ticularly saintly about the raven, if in- 
deed the ominous bird is not wholly the 
reverse, there can be no point in referring 
his origin to a period of saintliness even 
if such a period can be assumed to have 
existed. We have just heard the raven 
described as ‘stately’; but we are told 
presently that he is ‘ungainly,’ an attrib- 
ute hardly to be reconciled, without a 
good deal of explanation, with stateli- 
ness.” 

It is an even greater mistake to con- 
strue Mr. Eliot’s essay as an attack on 
Poe, for he says “I find that by looking 
at Poe through the eyes of Baudelaire, 
Mallarmé and most of all Valéry, I be- 
come more thoroughly convinced of his 
importance, of the importance of his work 
as a whole.” 

The above quotes are from our pri- 
vately printed edition of the essay, From 
Poe to Valéry. ... 

Rosert Giroux, editor, Harcourt, 
Brace & Company, New York 


Money Motto: In Bypaths for Jan. 
26 you say that “nobody’s suggested 
changing ‘In God We Trust,’ on our 
coins.” ... President Theodore Roosevelt 
not only suggested that this motto be 
omitted, but had it put into effect be- 
cause he regarded its use in this manner 
as “sacrilegious.” The change, however, 
was short-lived. It met with so much 
adverse criticism . .. that it was aban- 
doned. 

C. E. BLANKENSHIP, Richmond, Va. 


Reader Blankenship is correct. The 
motto “In God We Trust” which first ap- 
peared on the bronze 2¢ piece, was au- 
thorized by Congress in 1864. During 
Teddy Roosevelt’s second term as Presi- 
dent, when the eagle and double eagle of 
new coin designs appeared, the motto was 
omitted because he thought such use of 
the wording cheapened it. But due to na- 
tionwide criticism, it was restored by a 


Congressional act of 1908.—Ed. 


Misplaced Charity? Re “Santa 
Eva” (Nation, Jan. 26), Eva Peron’s con- 
stituents, whom she affectionately refers 
to as “my shirtless ones” are not only 
shirtless, but many of them are pantless. 
From what I’ve observed in Argentina, 
those poor devils could use plenty of 
clothing, including the bundle received 
in Washington for the Children’s Aid, 
Inc. 

Cart Brecker, Gloversville, N. Y. 


© Brief letters and photos from readers 
on subjects of current interest are cor- 
dially welcomed. Address PATHFINDER, 
1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Have You Guarded 


Against Them? 


Dishonesty of employees, burglary, 
robbery, and forgery are ever-present 
risks to which all business concerns 
are exposed. But what about disap- 
pearance, possibly with no trace or 
evidence? What about destruction by 
accident or design? These, too, can 
result in heavy loss! 


For complete protection against 
losses of money and securities handled 
in the conduct of your business, you 
need our 3 D Policy which covers 
these 6 major business hazards: 


1—Loss by employee’s dishonesty. 


2—Loss of money and securities 
within premises through burglary, 


disappearance or destruction (in- 
cluding fire, flood, explosion). 


3—Loss of money and securities out- 
side premises. 


4—Loss by forgery of outgoing in- 
struments. 


5—Loss of securities from safe- 
deposit box. 


6—Loss by burglary: Open stock 
burglary insurance may be added 
by endorsement. 


Contact an America Fore agent 
today and let him give you full details. 


For the name of a nearby America Fore Agent, call 
Western Union by number and ask for Operator 25. 


THESE FIVE COMPANIES COMPOSE THE 


BERNARD M™ 


Cheirmen 


VER ° FRANK / CHR ENS 


President 


AMER 


CA FORE INSURANCE GROUP 


CONTINENTAL - FIDELITY-PHENIX - NIAGARA ~ AMERICAN EAGLE 
FIDELITY «wo CASUALTY COMPANY oF ntw yoo 


~ America Fore 


* INSURANCE GROUP * 








After The Rip- 


Bayer Aspirin Is me 
To Go To Work! 


BY aS mi itt Ya 


MAKE THIS TEST ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach, 


AS The reason Bayer Aspirin pro- 
(1) vides amazingly fast relief from 

Jae headache, neuritic or 
neuralgic pain is that it starts disinte- 
grating almost instantly you take it... 
is actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds. 

This two second action is important 
because fast relief is important when 
you’re in pain. But there are other im- 
portant reasons why millions of men 
and women use genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


cord Has Been 
Pulled, It Takes 3.6 Seconds 
For a Parachute To Open 

Completely... But In Only 
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Among these are its effectiveness and 
its gentleness. Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective, doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
is so gentle to the system mothers give it 
even to small children on their doctors’ 
advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast, dependable pain 
relief. And when you buy, buy by name. 
Always ask for Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Eric Johnston. He'd stimulate capital. 


Communism is losing here and 
there, but on the whole it is gaining 
throughout the world. One reason is that 
the Marshall Plan is geared to relief only 
and the support of governments rather 
than the stimulation of private capital. 
—kEric Johnston, president, Independent 
Motion Picture Producers. 


The President is no longer in com- 
mand. He is like Gulliver, tied down 
by endless strands of red tape.—Herbert 
Hoover. 


Parents willing to tolerate a little 
aggression in their children are likely to 
produce citizens able to make their own 
way in the world of the atom bomb.— 
Dr. Frederick H. Allen, University of 
Pennsylvania Medical School. 


A public opinion poll reveals that 
2.1% of the voting population of Louis- 
ville, Ky., wants to write. This works 
out to 4,551 in Louisville alone, 2,377.,- 
132 in the U.S. Book and magazine edi- 
tors had better take cover.—Lee Borgida, 
Creative Age Press. 


The United States is in danger of 
falling under dictatorship through a 
creeping paralysis of thought and over- 
centralized government.—Gen. Dwight 


D. Eisenhower. 


Moscow has built up a spy force of 
70,000 Germans in the Soviet zone. Half 
of these are volunteers, and half are per- 
sons forced to spy on pain of imprison- 
ment, denial of rations or punishment of 
their families.—Willi Brandt, West Ger- 
man Socialist leader. 


Television keeps people indoors 
and hurts general business. Hatmakers 
sponsor fight programs, prolong life of 
headgear, hold millions at home with 
their hats off. Automobile industry fur- 
nishes indoor musicals free, keeping car 
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wheels from  turning.—Anthony  B. 


ng ey ral aaa: Ydbleive Swen smile wins 


The well-to-do or heavy industry 
states are going to play the role of Good 


. 
Samaritan in any Federal aid-to-educa- rt to b ht Id ! 
tion plan.—Rep. C. D. Kearns (R.-Pa.) a passpo a rl new WOr e 
The proportion of married couples 
living doubled up with in-laws is smaller 
now than before the war as a result of 
increased housing production.—Melvin 


H. Baker, Construction Industry Informa- 
tion Committee. 


Prosperity should hit an all-time 
high in the U.S. in 1949. Everything 
points to it.— Leon Keyserling, vice- 
chairman, President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 


There are terrible means which 
may be employed on the side of justice 
and liberty by ourselves and our friends 
if unhappily these are ever put to the 
test.—Gen. Charles de Gaulle. 


I saw with my own eyes the horrify- 
ing effects of the treatment of prisoners 
by the chief of Hungary’s secret police. 
In the course of a few days they were 
changed from courageous fighters for 
their beliefs into cringing stooges for 
their jailers.—Zoltan Pfeiffer, former 
Hungarian secretary of justice. 


Every 30 minutes some one in the 
United States commits  suicide.—Dr. 
Carleton Simon, criminologist, Interna- 
tional Association of Police Chiefs. 





. . Madeleine Swenson, French War Bride, was a 
Any ass in Athens can grow more 


hair than the wisest man. Those cells are 
dead. Anybody who can restore hair in 
dead cells can restore people from the 
grave-—Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor, 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation. 


Paris manicurist when an American soldier fell 
in love with her smile. Two years later, she was 
one of France’s most popular cover girls . . . and 
on her way to Mason City, Iowa, to marry her 
soldier fiance, Warren Swenson. Madeleine’s 
chance at cover-girl fame came after Warren 


returned to the U. S. and began sending her 
packages which contained, in her words, “‘always 
your wonderful Pepsodent.” “So I thank Pepso- 
dent today for my big chance,” Madeleine says. 
“Always now, my smile is a Pepsodent Smile!” 


The smile that wins 
is the Pepsodent Smile! 


George Bernard Shaw is one of 





the most selfish people on earth, but I f — 
would like nothing better than to do one , a 
of his plays.—Madeleine Carroll, actress. 


Madeleine Swenson knows it. And people all 
over America agree —the smile that wins is the 
Pepsodent Smile! They’ve seen how Pepsodent 
removes the film that makes teeth look dull— 
uncovers new brightness in their smiles! 


Wins 3 to 1 over any other tooth paste! 
Families from coast to coast recently compared 
New Pepsodent with the tooth paste they were 
using at home. By an average of 3 to 1, they said 
Pepsodent tastes better, makes breath cleaner 
and teeth brighter than any other tooth paste 

Sanaa en they tried. For the safety of your smile use Pepso- 
Madeleine Carroll. Shaw stimulatesher. | dent twice a day—see your dentist twice a year! ANOTHER FINE LEVER BROTHERS PRODUCT 
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Where ues Welgn® 
More than Coal 


In modern coal mines, for 
ventilating purposes alone, more 
tons of air are pumped in each day 
than tons of coal brought out! 


To bring fresh air into mines 
and exhaust it again at the 
surface calls for a tremendous 
investment in construction and 
equipment—as the ventilating 
“overpass” shown here clearly 
indicates. 


Blasted out of solid rock, 
roofed with steel beams and 
concrete slabs, it carries intake 
air over the mine haulage 

way which also serves as a 
giant exhaust duct. 


Developments like this are 
typical of the improved 
conditions under which 

modern miners work ... and 
indicate, too, the extent of the 
industry’s billion-dollar, three- 
year mine modernization program. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Modern production facilities have 
come a long way—largely because 
of the mechanization program 
sponsored by progressive coal op- 
erators. Right now the industry is 
investing in new machines, new 
mines, and new preparation plants 
at a rate amounting to over a bil- 





lion dollars in the next three years 
alone. Thanks to investments in 
new equipment and mining meth- 
ods, today more than 91% of all bi- 
tuminous coal mined underground 
is mechanically cut, and about 60% 
is mechanically loaded. Less than 
8% is now mined by pick and shovel. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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The Cover. When sizzling 
steaks were served to these restau- 
rant diners their first thought proba- 
bly was: “Will it taste as good ag 
it smells?” Least likely thought 
would be that in recent years the 
ratio of beef animals to people in 
the U.S. has declined critically. Our 
Steak in the Future (page 22) 
describes one of the most sensational 
biological experiments of our time to 
reverse the trend. 
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Inside. When Johns Hopkins 


University goes into show business, 
the results are likely to be unusual. 
The CBS television audience is find- 
ing just how unusual on Friday 
nights, when The Johns Hopkins Sci- 
ence Review goes on the air. So far 
viewers have seen man-made light- 
ning and lie-detector tests. For the 
story, turn to page 44. 
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Next Issue. Last year Canada 
got a new prime minister; this 
month it adds a province. The new 
prime minister is Louis St. Laurent, 
who gave up a lucrative law practice 
to enter politics. The new province 
is Newfoundland, Britain’s oldest 
colony. In the March 23 issue, Patu- 
FINDER tells the story of St. Laurent 
and Newfoundland. 
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YOU MUST AVOID 


GREASY 






IF YOU WANT A 
CLEAN SCALP — 
HANDSOME- 

LOOKING HAIR 





Remember water is no Hair Tonic. 
On the other hand, don’t plaster your 
hair down with greasy, sticky products 
which cover hair and scalp with a 
dirt-catching scum. Healthy-looking hair 
must have a cleaner scalp. So use 
Kreml! It’s never been uplicated to 
keep hair perfectly in place—it makes 
hair look naturally well-groomed. It 
never looks or feels greasy. And you'll 
like to feel Kreml workin on your scalp 
to give it a ‘wake-up’ tin > It always 
keeps hair and scalp fooling SO CLEAN, 
Also excellent to lubricate a dry aol 
and dry hair—to remove dandruff flakes 


A product of R. B. Semler, Inc. 
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Under The Dome 


TITLE REGISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


a 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. Air Force spokesmen want a "heavy bomber-atom 

bomb" defense against possible Soviet aggression; old-line Army men 

want to increase the standing Army in Western Europe from 7 divisions 
to 25; the Navy is plugging for a huge carrier force in Northern and 

Eastern Atlantic waters. Eisenhower is trying to settle these intra- 

service disputes so that he will be free to speak in his next role as 


chief military expert on armament needs for Europe under the North 
Atlantic Pact. 


chief of the North Atlantic defense bloc after signatories have rati- 
fied the pact. 


ee eee SS Oe*“*S=~$S$S$$>Qaqee— Oe aS Oe 


recall Gen. Douglas MacArthur from Japan. Using MacArthur's sensa- 
tional, but unproved, spy charges against Agnes Smedley as a wedge, 
the Department's anti-MacArthur factions tried to convince Truman that 
the general has impeded U.S. Far Eastern policies. 


last Thursday vigorously supported MacArthur and laid the bulk of the 
blame for Far Eastern troubles on State Department bungling. While 
Wedemeyer was pledged to secrecy, it is known that he reaffirmed con- 
clusions drawn from his previous mission in 1947 and that he repeated 
his criticisms of Gen. George C. Marshall's do-nothing-—for-—China- 
stand. 


was based on a flying four-week secret mission to Japan, China and 
Korea, that White House aides intimated the Assistant Chief of Staff 
for the Army will probably be offered the Ambassadorship to China if 
diplomatic relationships are established with the Communist regime. 


be aired as near-—botched. Three times in the last six weeks Military 
Governor Gen. Lucius Clay has tried to quit, disgusted because State 
Department officials countermanded his recommendations for greater 
German self-government. State, which wants strict Allied supervision 
in Germany, is anxious to see him go. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN WAS THOROUGHLY SHOCKED last week when he reviewed the Govern- 
ment's ability to jack up the nation's economy in the event of a long 
recession. Federal Works Administrator Maj. Gen. Philip B. Fleming 
confessed to Truman that he had no useable blueprint for public works. 
of the severe winter weather in the West: Scores of construction proj- 
ects—bridges, dam foundations, road building-——are ruined and will | 
cost the Government untold millions. Floods may double the loss. 


Senator and present planning commissioner of New York City, as the 

next national housing chief. Wagner, they believe, needs national 
recognition to bolster his chances to succeed his father as Senator 

from New York. 


LABOR SECRETARY MAURICE TOBIN IS RAISING A STCRM OF ILL WILL within Administra- 
tion circles by his refusal to back down on any of the organization 
clauses of the proposed new labor law. Mediation Service director 
Cyrus Ching is threatening to quit unless Tobin drops his demands to 
absorb Ching's strike-settling body. Chairman Paul Herzog is cold to 
the idea of putting the National Labor Relations Board under the Labor 
Department. 


CIO PRESIDENT PHILIP MURRAY'S NEXT MAJOR TARGET in his get-—rid—of-—the—Commu- 
nists war will be the Los Angeles Industrial Union Council. As he did 
to the New York State Industrial Union Council, Murray will soon issue 


a ukase: Clean house or the Los Angeles CIO charter will be revoked. 
PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
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the revolutionary new Furnace | 


Mileage . . . extraordinary mileage . . . here it 
is for you! And that’s because LEE . . . again 
first with the most ... . offers you great advances 


in tire building. 


Here you have the latest type road-gripping 


tread, both wide and deep, with anti-skid, long- 
wear characteristics. And to give you an eyen 
finer tire, LEE engineers toughened (reinforced) 


the cold rubber tread compound with 
“Philblack-O,” a new type furnace black 
which has revolutionized the art of tread 
compounding. 


New England to the 
Florida Keys 
THE ATLANTIC 
REFINING CO. 
Stations and Dealers 








Mid-West States 
PHILLIPS 


Ohio and Michigan 
HICKOK OIL CORP. 
Hi-Speed Stations 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 


Republic Rubber Division. 
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all road hazards, and against af, 
LEE dealers, 19,000 from 


Pacific Coast States 
SIGNAL OIL CO. 
PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


-Industrial Rubber Products.. 











Thus, in LEE Super DeLuxe tires 
greater satisfaction than you have ever 
enced . . . satisfaction doubly assu 
LEE Double Guaranty . . . for every 
DeLuxe tire is guaranteed for 15 mo 













margin of value that makes travel 
thrifty, too. 


TIRES 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA; 


- Youngstown, Ohio 
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The Nation 





Tightrope 


U.S. leaders try to assure Western 
Democracies of arms aid under 
pact, without binding pledges 


The United States this week was en- 
gaged in the delicate task of talking 
neutral and acting tough. 

Out of the hesitations of U.S. lead- 
ers, out of the desperate needs of threat- 
ened Europe, the world’s most powerful 
democracy was gradually evolving an At- 
lantic Pact which would maintain consti- 
tutional forms and still give Western 
Europeans some assurance of help if 
Russia should attack. 

Under the skilled soothing of Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, Congres- 
sional fears that its right to declare war 
might be impaired were gradually being 





however, was obvious. Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee members were being 
kept advised on the negotiations, proba- 
bly giving their provisional sanction, item 
by item. But some powerful non-commit- 
tee members were sending up go-slow sig- 
nals—notably GOP Senate leader Robert 
Taft. 

He was in favor of aiding Western 
Europe, Taft said, but if the U.S. fur- 
nished arms to its European allies, par- 
ticularly Norway, it would be “more likely 
to lead to a military attack by Russia than 
contribute to the peace of the world.” 

Nevertheless, the Administration was 
readying a new $2 billion lend-lease bill 
for arms for Western Europe. 

The Administration hoped to put the 
Atlantic Pact before the Senate by April. 
It would be a moment of grave decision, 
for if the Senate ratified the pact it would 


Acme 


Pact. Vandenberg (left), Acheson and Connally modified a pledge. (SEE: Tightrope) 


lulled. A provision was being drafted 
which would pledge pact signatories to 
come to each other’s assistance with mili- 
tary force if necessary. 

This left to Congress the right to 
define necessity, and gave Europe a guar- 
antee that the U.S. would consider the 
matter immediately if Russia moved. 

Encouraged by this development, 
countries in the Scandinavian orbit were 
beginning to line up with the U.S. Only 
Sweden held doggedly to neutrality. And 
ambassadors of Britain, Canada, France, 
Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg were 
jubilant about progress being made. 

Roadblock. That the pact still 


would encounter opposition in the Senate, 
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be nearly a year before arms could be 
furnished. If Russia chose to move within 
that year, the U.S. probably would be 
forced, half-ready, into war. 

But, pact supporters argued, if the 
U.S. didn’t support Western Europe, 
Russia would be almost sure to move— 
and the U.S. might find itself fighting 
virtually alone, with Europe under Red 
control. 

ECA’s Stake. While the State De- 
partment negotiated the Atlantic Pact, 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
officials were busy recovering a fumble 
committed when British Foreign Affairs 
Undersecretary Christopher P. Mayhew 
told the United Nations Britain’s eco- 


nomic recovery was nearly complete. ECA 
administrator Paul Hoffman laughed off 
the remark as a “political” reply to Rus- 
sia; said the $940 million allotted to Bri- 
tain in new ECA money was a rock-bot- 
tom figure. Both Mayhew and British 
Ambassador Sir Oliver Franks protested 
nervously that Britain’s recovery still de- 
pends on ECA aid. But the Senate For- 
eign Affairs Committee insisted on taking 
another look at the estimates. 

Wait and Watch. In the Far East, 
the Administration was as timid as it 
was bold in Europe. Its policy in China, 
Acheson told worried Republican Con- 
gressmen, was to maintain a “hands off” 
policy “until the dust settles.” 

Administration confusion over Asia, 
in the face of steady Communist pressure, 
noticeably lacked the vision and daring 
of the Atlantic Pact. 


81st.Snafu 


Last year Harry Truman said the Re- 
publican 80th Congress could pass his 
entire program in 15 days. 

But last week the Democratic 81st 
had been in session four times that long 
—and not a single major item of the Tru- 
man program had reached his desk. 

Furthermore, it appeared that it 
would be a while yet before any of it did. 
The Senate was tied up in a full-fledged 
filibuster over abolishing the filibuster. 
The House was restive. The President was 
saying nasty things about Congress. 

The situation, in other words, was 
normal—although this time Truman cam- 
paign promises made it a little more em- 
barrassing than usual. 


Truman’s Trials 


It was a busy, headline-filled week 
for Harry Truman. And at the Jefferson- 
Jackson Day dinner in Washington’s 
Hotel Statler he capped it with an inter- 
esting threat: He might “get on the train 
again and make another tour around the 
country to tell the people how their Gov- 
ernment is getting on.” 

That their Government—or at least 
his Administration—wasn’t getting on 
very well at the moment, Truman ex- 
plained in his own way: “Special inter- 
ests,” he said, “are fighting us just as if 
they had never heard of Nov. 2.” 

“For them,” he said _ scornfully, 
“campaigns and elections are just pre- 
liminary exhibition matches—the fight 
in Congress is the main bout.” 

Bad Word. Where else the main 
bout might be, the President didn’t speci- 
fy, but earlier in the week it had seemed 
that—for him—it might be at the swank 
Army-Navy Country Club with columnist 
Drew Pearson as chief contender. Speak- 
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ing for the first time in public with the 
breezy frankness he uses in private, Tru- 
man said he wasn’t firing any of his aides 
for “any s.o.b.”—an obvious reference to 
Pearson’s attacks on Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, long-time Truman crony and 
military aide, for his acceptance of a 
medal from Argentina’s dictator-presi- 
dent Juan Peron. 

The suggestion that Truman might 
take to the road again—possibly after a 
13-day Florida vacation scheduled to be- 
gin Mar. 6—left Congress as a whole 
unmoved, and I’m-the-boss statements 
would not be worth two cents without the 
votes on Capitol Hill. 


Labor: Spotty Horizons 


Nine months ago Wednesday, the gi- 
gantic General Motors Corp. took a calcu- 
lated risk by signing a novel contract 
with C1O’s United Auto Workers. Under 
it, G.M. said in effect to its 270,000 pro- 
duction hands: Besides giving you 11¢ 
hourly pay increases, we'll adjust your 
wages up or down every three months to 
keep them in line with living costs. 

Suicide Pact? When the time came 
for adjustment No. 1, last September, 
G.M.’s competitors chortled. Prices were 
up, so G.M. had to boost pay 3¢ an hour. 
In the December adjustment, the com- 
pany got a better break—no change. But 
not until last week did luck turn G.M.’s 
way: In the wake of falling prices, it re- 
duced wages 2¢ an hour, and jubilantly 
made $10-to-$150 reductions in the prices 
of cars and trucks (See Business). 

Manfully, G.M. workers accepted 
their fate—‘not as a pay cut,” explained 
UAW official T. A. Johnstone, “but as an 
indication that prices are on the way 
down.” Harder for labor to take, how- 
ever, would be the effect of price declines 
on fourth round wage demands. 

Pause Before Striking. Manage- 
ment, faced with recession threats and 
Fair Deal taxation, is cool to any in- 
creases. And many rank-and-file card- 
holders may prove too job-worried to 
strike again this year, a fact emphasized 





Acme 


Buddies. In Gen. Vaughan’s defense, 
H.S.T. used “S.O.B.” (SEE: Trials) 
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Workers’ Pay Down 2 Cents 


GM es PRICES 





Wide World 


G.M. workers. Their loss was the car buyer’s gain. (SEE: Labor: Spotty Horizons) 


by February’s low on walkouts. (A quick 
count showed fewer than 30,000 workers 
out, compared with an estimated 127,000 
in February 1948 and 1.5 million in Feb- 
ruary 1946.) 

Even so, not all signs pointed to a 
blowless fourth round. Joseph A. Moody, 
president of the Southern Coal Producers, 
warned the Senate Labor Committee of 
some real free-for-alls ahead, and urged 
the Senators to retain the Taft-Hartley 
Act as the nearest thing to a set of Mar- 
quess of Queensbury rules to keep the 
fight clean. 

The New Law. The committee, 
ruled eight-to-five by Democrats, un- 
doubtedly would come out instead for 
chairman Elbert Thomas’ bill to replace 
Taft-Hartley with milder labor curbs. 
What would then happen on the Senate 
floor—where Southern Democrats and Re- 
publicans outnumber pro-labor Democrats 
—was anybody’s guess. At week’s end, the 
safest predictions were (1) no Taft-Hart- 
ley repeal before May 1; and (2) no 
Senate approval for a labor bill without 
ample teeth. 


A Liberal Defined 
Donald R. Richberg, distinguished, 


top-level Washington attorney, is one of 
the capital’s most remarkable characters. 

In early New Deal days, he was 
chairman of the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. He helped write the Rail- 
way Labor Act, the most successful labor 
law on the books. But he has been equally 
critical of too much government and of 
labor’s excesses. 

Last week, Richberg delivered the 
annual founders’ day address at American 
University, and undertook to define the 
much-abused term, “liberalism.” 

True liberals, he said, are those “who 
believe in maintaining individual freedom 
by strengthening our powers of local self- 
government. Paternalists believe in has- 


tening social reforms by increasing the 
powers of the central, nationalized gov- 
ernment.” 

Strong-Arm Charity. The “com- 
prehensive welfare state” advocated by 
paternalists, he urged, “must be a police 
state. The politician who is engaged in 
taking away your freedom disguises his 
thought and purpose by announcing that 
he is going to set you free from fear and 
want and insecurity and injustice.” 


Who Pays the Doctor? 


The American Medical Association, 
waiting for a showdown fight over the 
touchy issue of tax-supported, prepaid 
medical care, last week found itself facing 
an ominous revolt in its own ranks. 

President Truman was ready to toss 
the fight to Congress in a special mes- 
sage. He wants to broaden the Govern- 
ment’s welfare program by deducting a 
special health insurance fee from pay- 
checks. Thereafter, doctors would be paid 
by the Government, not by the patients 
(although both doctor and patient would 
continue to have free choice of treatment 
and consultation). 

The AMA, bitterly opposed, assessed 
each of its members $25 to raise a $3.5 
million fund to fight it. But some top- 
flight members of the AMA, led by Drs. 
George Baehr of New York and Edwards 
Parks of Baltimore, challenged the asso- 
ciation’s executives. The AMA stand, they 
argue, is purely negative and exaggerates 
the value of existing voluntary plans like 
the “Blue Cross.” 

Compromise? What Congress will 
do may depend on how far the AMA can 
get together with backers of the Truman 
proposal. So far it hasn’t budged an inch. 
But some doctors and Congressmen favor 
a proposal from Dr. Paul Magnuson, 
medical chief of the Veterans Administra- 
tion. He wants the Federal Government to 
encourage locally organized, free or semi- 
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free diagnostic clinics, where individuals 
could go for examinations and prelimi- 
nary advice. Further treatment would 
continue to be in the hands of private 
practitioners, but additional medical fa- 
cilities—and the training of more doctors 
—would be financed in part by Federal 
funds and by matching state and local 
contributions. 


Efficiency Blueprints 


Like an efficient machine, the Hoover 
Commission was turning out reports on 
Government reorganization this week. 

Newest were reports on the State, 
Agriculture, Commerce and Post Office 
functions, budget and accounting prac- 
tices and national security. Their major 
proposals: 

e @ State. Eight assistant secretaries. 

Consolidation of professional per- 
sonnel into a single foreign affairs service 
covering both overseas employes and 
those in the U.S. 

Clear authority over all department 
activities for the Secretary of State. 

e@ @ National security. Demotion of 
the Secretaries of War, Navy and Air to 
undersecretaries, with full control going 
to the Defense Secretary. 

Authority for the secretary to en- 
force service unification. 

ee Agriculture. Establishment of 
state and county councils to handle de- 
partmental relations with farmers. 

Consolidation of activities into seven 
major units. 

e @ Post Office. A ban on political 
activities by the Postmaster General. 

Decentralizing of the postal service 
into 15 regional groups. 

Removal of the requirement of Sen- 
ate confirmation for the nation’s 22,000 
postmasters. 

e e Budget. An accountant general 
in the Treasury Department to establish 





and enforce the accounting procedures. 
A “complete survey” of the appropri- 
ations structure by Congress. 


Sally’s (Sob!) Story 


The most misunderstood girl in 
America last week was Mildred Elizabeth 
Gillars, better known as “Axis Sally” of 
Germany’s wartime radio. Mildred said so. 

As her trial in Washington passed 
its 30th day, the silver-haired, Maine- 
born defendant insisted she had never 
committed treason as charged. In fact, 
she couldn’t understand why, one day in 
1941, a U.S. consul in Berlin had rudely 
snatched her American passport. All 
she had done was tell his secretary 
she worked for the German Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

When Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, 
Berlin-based Mildred was “profoundly 
shocked.” But after sulking an entire day, 
and receiving a warning from a German 
with “flinty eyes,” she swore allegiance 
to Germany, “in order to live” and con- 
tinue broadcasting. 

Under questioning by defense at- 
torney James J. Laughlin, she admitted 
participation in anti-semitic, anti-Roose- 
velt programs. But never, never, she 
sobbed, had she stooped to spying. 

Innocent Abroad? Cleverly, Laugh- 
lin mustered other defenses. At Govern- 
ment expense, he brought witnesses Emil 
Beckmann and Franz Schafer from Ger- 
many. He put Mildred on the ‘stand to 
describe her unhappy childhood, her love 
for her mentor in propaganda broadcast- 
ing—the late Max O. Koischwitz. 

Koischwitz, constantly mentioned in 
defense testimony, was further described 
by Mildred as a German mystic who was, 
she reminisced tearfully, her “destiny.” 
And, if 12 jurors agreed that he exerted 
“hypnotic” influence over her, he might 
also prove her savior. 


Acme 
Help for Sally. It came from Beckmann, Laughlin and Schifer (SEE: Sob) 
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Acme 
Foe. Rep. Sims, 27, ex-Gl fought Rankin 
on pensions. (SEE: Unlimited) 


Pensions Unlimited 


House Veterans Committee chairman 
John Rankin (D.-Miss.) had the Admin- 
istration right where he wanted it this 
week—over a barrel. 

When Truman supporters changed 
House rules at the start of the session in 
January to strip the Rules Committee of 
its power to block legislation, Rankin 
was one of the noisiest objectors. Now 
Rankin was making use of the chance to 
push one of his pet projects—a pension 
for veterans of both world wars. 

Over yells of “dictatorship” from 
seven of his own committee members, 
Rankin brought out a bill which would 
give any World War I or II veteran with 
at least 90 days’ service a $90-a-month 
pension starting at age 65. (Among ex- 
warriors thus benefited would be Harry 
S. Truman and John Rankin.) 

Veterans Administration officials es- 
timated that 203,500 ex-servicemen would 
be eligible in the first year for payments 
totaling $65 million. And with more than 
18 million potential eligibles, the figure 
soon would shoot into astronomical bil- 
lions. 

Hanky-Panky. Under the new 
rules, Rankin can get a speedy decision 
on his bill—either by securing Rules 
Committee approval, sending it to the 
floor, or by calling it up himself after 
Mar. 9 if the Rules Committee fails to 
act. It will then be up to the House to 
decide by majority vote whether or not 
to consider the measure. 

Already some younger veterans in 
the House were lining up against the bill. 
Typical were South Carolina’s Hugo 
Sims (D.), youngest House member, who 
called it “an unsound measure designed 
to perpetuate Congressmen in office,” and 
Wisconsin’s John W. Byrnes (D.), who 
said it was “dishonest” and “unsound.” 
But Republican leader Joseph W. Mar- 
tin Jr., although not taking sides, pre- 
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dicted that the pension bill would pass. 

This week as Speaker Sam Rayburn 
and other Democratic leaders were scur- 
rying for votes to block the bill, Rankin 
was enjoying the fuss. 

If the House voted for his bill, the 
Administration would be stuck with it. 
If the Administration blocked it, Rankin 
could shout that they were unfriendly to 
veterans, 


Dewey’s Insurgents 


Things were tough all over last week. 
In Albany, N.Y., the Great Administrator 
was having as much trouble as the Great 
Campaigner was having in Washington, 
D.C. 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey had a full- 
scale revolt on his hands in the state’s 
Republican-controlled legislature. He at- 
tempted to head it off with a typical 
Democratic method—a fireside chat on 
the Franklin D. Roosevelt model. 

The revolt flared when Dewey sub- 
mitted a record $936.2 million budget, 
asked a record 6673% income tax in- 
crease and higher gas taxes to help pay 
for it. 

The only way to escape higher taxes, 
Dewey told the voters, was to cut state 
services. The budget could be cut, but 
“we cannot get something for nothing.” 
The opposition remain unconvinced. 

Confident they had the votes to stop 
the budget and tax increase in the Senate, 
and possibly in the Assembly as well, Re- 
publican leaders were hunting a compro- 
mise. If they forced it through, said Tom 
Dewey coldly, it would be their baby. 
They wouldn’t get any help from him. 


Newsmen’s Honors 


Reporter Elias A. McQuaid drew a 
routine assignment one day last spring 
from his paper, the weekly New Hamp- 


Acme 
Pound. The Fellows were pleased; the 
public confused. (SEE: Abt) 
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Huddle. New York’s GOP Senate balked at Gov. Dewey’s plans. (SEE: Insurgents) 


shire News, of Manchester. He was to 
cover the award of some state contracts. 

Following his nose for news, Mc- 
Quaid developed a series of stories ex- 
posing the award of some $700,000 worth 
of contracts without bids. As a result, the 
state overhauled its purchasing system, 
two officials were indicted and the state 
brought suit against a former comptroller 
to recover $250,000 for claimed overpay- 
ments to contracting firms. 

Last week, a jury of the American 
Newspaper Guild unanimously awarded 
McQuaid its annual $500 cash prize for 
the “most outstanding journalistic 
achievement in the spirit of Heywood 
Broun.” 


Abt ptry, HUUU knws? 


Back on front pages, last week, 
popped the ancient “What is art?” argu- 
ment. In the center was grey-bearded, 63- 
year-old Ezra Pound, for two generations 
the stormiest petrel of American letters, 
for three wartime years a broadcaster for 
Fascist Italy, for the past 38 months a 
patient at St. Elizabeth’s mental hospital 
in Washington. 

Pound wrote a book of verse while a 
U.S. prisoner in Pisa, Italy. When it was 
published last year by New Directions as 
The Pisan Cantos, even the objective Sat- 
urday Review of Literature kissed it off 
as “chaotic,” “muddled,” “flaccid and 
hysterical.” 

Then, suddenly, last week, such criti- 
cal judgments were dramatically re- 
versed: A jury of 14 Library of Congress 
Fellows in American letters (including 
such bards as T. S. Eliot and Allen Tate) 
awarded Pound the $1,000 Bollingen 
prize for the “highest achievement in 
American poetry” during 1948 for The 
Pisan Cantos. 

Poet Cornered. “The Fellows are 
aware,” their verdict announcement mas- 
terfully understated, “that objections may 
be made to awarding a prize to a man 
situated as is Mr. Pound.” (His situation: 
If he ever regains sanity, he must stand 


trial on 18 counts of treason.) “In our 
view, however [this] . . . did not alter 
the responsibility . . . to make a choice 
[on the basis of] .. . poetic achieve- 
rg 
The expected criticism materialized 
fast. Although stony silence veiled the 
views of prize-donor Paul Mellon (son of 
the late financier Andrew Mellon), other 
Americans were more vocal. Said one bit- 
ter letter to The Washington Post: 
“Pound’s broadcasts from Rome were 
filled with hymns of hate. . . . Echoes of 
this hate are found in Pound’s Cantos.” 
The renowned poet and editor, Louis 
Untermeyer (no Fellow), chalked off the 
book as the “rag bag and tail end of what 
is Pound at his worst.” His eminent col- 
league, Robert Hillyer, called it a “cele- 
bration of disorder.” But he admitted 
bias: He never had liked Pound’s stuff. 
Psycho-Anagrams? Among non- 
Fellows, only Pound’s psychiatrist seemed 
to appreciate The Cantos. He implied 
that lines such as these helped him diag- 
nose his patient’s mental malady: 
and awoi’s hennia 
play hob 
k-lakk ... 
2,7 hooo 
or 
30,000, they thought they were clever. 
why, hell, they cd have had it for 
6,000 dollars, 
and after landon they picked wendell 
willkie 
What did all this mean? The Fel- 
lows, cornered and asked to explain, in- 
sisted Pound’s loftiness was “too complex 
for simple explanation.” And Pound, him- 
self, offered no help. Behind his locked 
door he was busy—translating Confucius. 


A King Is Dead 


Civilization, vise-like, had clamped 
down hard on the nation’s 100,000 Gyp- 
sies. The tawny, black-eyed nomads long 
ago had been pushed out of traditional 
camp sites and robbed of their copper- 
smithing and horse-trading business. By 
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the late ’30s the shaggy wanderers had 
reached a dead-end in the open road. 

Stymied by gajos (non-gypsy) prej- 
udice and their own lack of education, 
many burrowed, rat-like, in big city 
slums. Even proud, 300-pound Steve Kas- 
lov, self-appointed “king,” was holed up 
in New York’s Bowery. But he was de- 
termined to lead his people out of pov- 
erty, and aware that they must forego 
their traditional roaming. 

Romany R’s. In 1940, Kaslov ap- 
pealed to Washington for help. Repeated 
pleas brought returns: W.P.A. reading 
and writing classes his people could at- 
tend. 

Last week, Kaslov’s followers gath- 
ered in Philadelphia to pay him final 
homage. Solemn in Gypsy satins and 
business suits, they stood weeping while 
a four-piece band played ancient dirges 
and Russian Orthodox rites ushered him 
into his grave. Their king was dead at 53. 


Strong Measures 
When Nebraska-born Dr. Anna 


Louise Strong went to Russia and became 
an apologist for communism in the early 
1920’s she later wrote a book about it: 
I Change Worlds. 

Last week Anna Louise changed 
worlds again—by request of the Soviet 
government. 

Deported for sabotage and espionage 
after some 28 years of intermittent resi- 
dence in Russia, the 64-year-old author 
and lecturer arrived in New York in a 
state of bitter bewilderment, to be greeted 
by a Federal grand jury subpoena. To 
reporters who wanted to know why Rus- 
sia gave her the boot she delivered an 
angry lecture on the American press, and 
blamed “war hysteria” for her expulsion 
from Russia. 

Inquisitive. She never had com- 
mitted sabotage or espionage against any 
government, she said. She was just “very 
energetically seeking for information,” 
and the Russians “chose to take it as spy- 





Homecoming. Expatriate Strong sought 


a cold war refuge. (SEE: Measures) 


ing.” She begged “persons of conscience” 
not to use her case to “inflame interna- 
tional friction.” 

Two days later, after giving the 
grand jury a resumé of her life in Rus- 
sia, Dr. Strong was in a better mood. In 
fact, she told newsmen, she might even 
write another book. As to whether she 
was a Communist, “that’s the $64 ques- 
tion which I will answer before the grand 
jury, if they ask me, but not for you.” 


Revelry in New Orleans 


Outlandishly costumed mobs in New 
Orleans’ sprawling Canal St. cavorted in 
uninhibited delight. Masked strangers 
met, kissed and _ separated. Bottles 
clinked; children squirmed through the 


legs of older revelers; the din of merry- 
making swelled, was punctuated by scur- 
rilous words tossed and soon forgotten. 
On South Rampart St., jazzman Louis 
Armstrong, throned as King of the Zulus, 
greeted his hip-wiggling “subjects.” 

This was New Orleans’ Mardi Gras, 
Shrove Tuesday, 1949, the day of Rex, 
King of Misrule. And, as the signposts on 
Canal had announced all during the car- 
nival season, “Tuesday midnight, back to 
sack cloth and ashes,” New Orleans this 
week was draped in sack cloth. 

City workers stripped the purple, 
gold and green decorations from the 20- 
foot lamp posts on Canal. The glittering 
$1,000-and-up regal floats were pulled 
into warehouses, a little tipsy as had been 
their masked riders. 

Gay Vortex. Likewise a little bat- 
tered were the 100,000 homegoing visi- 
tors who had strained the city’s seams. 
The luckier ones had managed to get 
hotel accommodations (by paying $20 
for an $8-a-day room). Others lived in 
“pullman cities” or hunted up spare 
rooms in and about the city. They had 
spent $5 million in five days. 

But many who brought formal cloth- 
ing to attend the fabulous Carnival Ball 
found themselves barred at the doors of 
the municipal auditorium. Invitations cost 
nothing but were carefully doled out by 
the Mystik Krewes (secret clubs of the 
cream of society). The fortunate few who 
“had friends” attended the Rex Ball, 
where Lester Alexander, civic and busi- 
ness leader, and deb of the season Dolly 
Ann Souchon reigned as King and Queen 
of carnival. 

Although New Orleans’ spirits 
drooped a little this week, they would 
soon perk up. Canal St. decorations were 
ready to go up for the spring fiesta, 
Mar. 13. On Mar. 27, ending the fiesta, 
there would be a pageant night. And, 
early in April, Krewe members would be- 
gin planning the 1950 Mardi Gras. New 
Orleans just can’t stay in sack cloth and 
ashes. 





Wide World 


All for love. The Krewe of Eros honored its royalty as New Orleans celebrated an uninhibited Mardi Gras. (SEE: Revelry) 
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Farm Dilemma 


The Administration was moving with 
considerable caution this week on the 
touchy farm price support issue. 

Despite generous Truman campaign 
promises to farmers and farm organiza- 
tions, a decision on whether to strengthen 
farm price supports wasn’t being rushed 
along with the same haste as some other 
matters. 

Under the Aiken long-range farm 
bill passed last year, wartime supports 
were continued through 1949. Unless 
Congress amends the act, a 60% to 90% 
sliding scale will go into effect at the end 
of the year for wheat, cotton, corn, to- 
bacco, peanuts and rice. Other commodi- 
ties could be supported up to 90% if the 
Secretary of Agriculture deemed them 
necessary to the national welfare. But 
many farmers interpreted the President’s 
attitude to mean the Administration 
would back a flat 90% of parity (the 
price the farmer has to receive to balance 
production costs) for all commodities. 

So far Congressional committees had 
made only tentative stabs at the problem. 
The Senate Agriculture Committee had 
heard Agriculture Secretary Charles F. 
Brannan, but his testimony didn’t say 
much about specific Administration plans. 
“Support prices are the basis of the whole 
agricultural program,” Brannan reaf- 
firmed. But he put off further detailing of 
Administration views “for about a month.” 

Nibbling. In the House, an Agricul- 
ture subcommittee headed by Georgia’s 
Stephen Pace was holding hearings on the 
operations of the Aiken bill, but it had 
no new legislation before it. To date 
none had been introduced in either house. 

Major farm organizations were split. 
The Farmers’ Union backed a permanent 
90% of parity. The Farm Bureau and 
the Grange endorsed the principle of the 
sliding scale. The issue had become a 
delicate one for the Administration. Mak- 
ing it doubly delicate was the average 
housewife, who couldn’t understand why 
farm prices shouldn’t be allowed to drop 
to fit her market basket budget. 

The Administration’s—and Congress’ 
—problem was how to write a law that 
would anger neither the farmers, organ- 
ized and unorganized, nor the nation’s 
consumers, who have to eat. 


Bigger Security Pot? 


While members of the House Ways 
and Means Committee were willing to 
string along with Benjamin Franklin on 
the certainty of death, they appeared less 
convinced last week about the inevitabil- 
ity of new taxes. By scheduling Social Se- 
curity hearings to lead off the calendar, 
they effectively relegated the President’s 
$4 billion tax program to second place on 
their priority list. 

House Speaker Sam Rayburn in- 
sisted this was the President’s wish, 
quickly denied that the move reflected 
any Congressional doubts about need for 
Fair Deal taxes. Other leaders obligingly 
furnished the “real reason”: Old age pen- 
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Taps after Trouble. Felix Longoria 
died a hero in 1945, victim of Jap 
small arms fire on Luzon. He was 26. 
After the war, his widow wanted his 
body brought back to Three Rivers, 
Tex., for reburial. 

To inter the young Mexican-Amer- 
ican with proper ceremony, she asked 
local undertaker T. W. Kennedy for 
use of his mortuary chapel. To her 
complete amazement, he refused. Tear- 
ful, she called Dr. Hector Garcia in 
Corpus Christi, Tex., and explained 
that Kennedy had said “the Whites 
might object.” Furious, Garcia wired 


sion payments, averaging only $25.13 
monthly, are now too low for bare sub- 
sistence. 

The program which Federal Security 
Administrator Oscar Ewing wants put 
through is partly his own, partly a com- 
promise with the more conservative views 
of the Senate’s Advisory Council on So- 
cial Security, established by the GOP 
80th Congress. According to _a Ewing 
spokesman, proposed legislation would: 

1. Create a complete new insurance 
plan protecting the worker against illness- 
caused wage loss by paying him up to 
$45 a week during the first six months of 
his disability. 

2. Raise old-age payments nearly 
100%, make women beneficiaries eligible 
at 60 instead of 65 and set a new family- 
benefit maximum of $150 monthly instead 
of the present $85. 

3. Pull Social Security’s blanket 
over 25 million Americans not now cov- 
ered by it. Among these: state and local 
government workers, employes of non- 
profit organizations, domestics, members 
of the Armed Forces, farmers and farm 
laborers. 

To make it painless for employers to 
deduct Social Security taxes from (for 


all members of Texas’ Congressional 
delegation. 

Last week, Felix’s widow, his 
7-year-old daughter and his parents 
could feel at least that justice had 
been done. At the insistence of Texas’ 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson, Longoria’s body 
was brought to Arlington, Va., and re- 
buried (above) with full military hon- 
ors. The Three Rivers undertaker was 
absent, but his place was taken by a 
man fitter to show America’s gratitude 
for a hero’s sacrifice—Maj. Gen. Harry 
Vaughn, representing the President of 
the United States. 


instance) a one-day-a-week scrub-wom- 
an’s pay, Ewing favors a novel stamp 
system: Employers would buy the stamps 
at the post office, paste them in workers’ 
albums as wages are earned. To eliminate 
elaborate farm bookkeeping, too, self- 
employed farmers would simply submit 
Social Security tax payments (expected to 
run about 214% of earnings) with their 
regular income tax returns. 

Input. About the only inconvenience 
which planner Ewing couldn’t eliminate 
was the need to finance his costly pro- 
gram. To foot increased old-age pension 
bills, he is asking Congress to boost pay- 
roll tax rates from the present 2%-of- 
worker-earnings (1% paid by the em- 
ploye, 1% by employer) to 3%, effective 
July 1, 1949; and to apply this new rate 
to the first $4,800 of each worker’s in- 
come instead of the first $3,000 only. 
Other levies would have to come, too, if 
Congress okays disability insurance: Un- 
derwriters estimate its cost alone will ap- 
proximate $2 billion yearly, or an average 
of more than $30 from each employed 
American. 

By 2,000 a.v., statisticians predict 
Ewing-style Social Security could cost the 
nation $30 billion yearly. 
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Washington 
Talk 


Don’t Go by Labels 


The Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion has just released a tally of civil air- 
craft ownership, by counties, and it con- 
tains a pithy but enigmatic lesson in air- 
age semantics. Seems that whereas 
Ascension, La., lists but one flying ma- 
chine and Wise, Tex., only six, Flathead, 
Mont., has a flamboyant 36. 


Maybank: Price Prober 


If the nation ever finds out why 
there’s such a gap between the price a 
man gets for his products and the amount 
the storekeeper sells them for over the 
counter, South Carolina’s Burnet Rhett 
Maybank may be the man to thank. 

Fast-talking, 50-year-old Maybank, 
Democratic chairman of the powerful 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, 
has launched an investigation of the 
price-gap. To it he will bring a quick 
mind and the political savvy gained in 
22 years of public life as alderman of his 
native Charleston, two-term mayor, gov- 
ernor of South Carolina, and _thrice- 
elected U.S. Senator. 

Blueblood. Maybank is a Charles- 
ton patrician descended from two of the 
state’s oldest families, the Rhetts and the 
Maybanks. But he wins handily every 
time he runs, even in those sections of the 
state which look suspiciously at anything 
from “foreign” Charleston. In seven tries 
for public office he has won every time. 
His public career marks the resumption 
of a tradition of service which placed a 
member of the Rhett or Maybank families 
in every Congress from the First to the 
“War Between The States.” 

Maybank’s entry into public office 





came in pre-depression days when he was 
elected to the city council. When depres- 
sion struck, Charleston twice elected the 
successful young cotton exporter as 
mayor. During his terms as mayor, May- 
bank made three powerful friends—the 
late President Roosevelt, the late Harry 
L. Hopkins, and James F. Byrnes, then 
a U.S. Senator. From that point forward 
his career developed almost inevitably 
from the mayor’s office to the governor- 
ship to the Senate, where he succeeded 
Byrnes in 1941 when Byrnes became a 
Supreme Court justice. 

Medium Dixie. In the Senate, 
Maybank votes with his Southern col- 
leagues on civil rights and other legisla- 
tion of particular interest to his area. He 
has been a moderate supporter of the Ad- 
ministration, will probably not favor re- 
newed price controls. 


Wallace Faces Life 


Henry Wallace (who used to be a 
candidate for President) called a press 
conference in Washington last week to 
announce a $54 billion “budget for abun- 
dance.” 

The budget would never be sub- 
mitted to Congress. It would never serve 
any practical purpose. But Wallace had 
predicted his dwindling Progressive 
Party would have “quite an impact” on 
future events—and the budget, presum- 
ably, was to be part of the impact. 

Pointer in hand, the former Vice 
President charted a spending program 
which would halve the Truman military 
budget, cutting it to $7.2 billion; boost 
Federal salaries by $1 billion; give vet- 
erans an average bonus of $2,000 over 
a period of years; and increase aid for 
the disabled and the unemployed. 

Unfocused. Reporters found the 
famous Wallace haziness unchanged by 
his humiliating defeat last year. His mili- 
tary budget, he said, was a little high 
but “realistic”’—since Russia’s word and 
good intentions could be trusted by the 


U.S. All the U.S. had to do, he said, was 





Wide World 


Budget. Wallace said that it didn’t have to be called a deficit. (SEE: Wallace) 
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International 
Investigator. Democrat Maybank eyes 
the middleman’s profit. (SEE: Prober) 


cut its military expenditures and every- 
thing would be hunky-dory. He did ad- 
mit that under his budget the U.S. would 
spend more than it took in, but he didn’t 
see why that should be called a deficit 
unless somebody wanted to call it that. 

Questioned about the trial of Josef 
Cardinal Mindzsenty, Wallace deplored 
the “tensions” arising from it, said he 
was glad the Cardinal hadn’t been sen- 
tenced to death because now the world 
might learn the real facts in the case. He 
didn’t know them, he said. 

As for atomic bombs, Henry said, 
the U.S. should stop making them be- 
cause it already has “enough.” How 
many does it have? reporters wondered. 
Wallace didn’t know, but he knew the 
U.S. had been making them a long time. 


Spies’ Last Hide-Out 


One summer’s night in 1942, the U.S. 
was electrified by a story that flashed 
across the nation’s news wires. 

Four would-be German saboteurs 
had been landed by enemy submarine on 
a lonely Long Island beach. Four others 
had been landed in Florida. They had 
orders to blow up key manufacturing and 
transportation facilities, to spread panic 
by planting time bombs in train, bus and 
other public terminals. All eight had 
been captured by the F.B.I. 

For weeks the story was the home- 
front sensation of early World War II. 
All of the men had lived and worked in 
the U.S. at one time or another. All had 
returned to Germany and had _ been 
trained at a Nazi sabotage school. Only a 
stroke of luck—the fact that one of the 
agents squealed—prevented them from 
carrying out their assignments. 

Somber Example. Last week, as 
the Washington treason trial of Radio 
Berlin’s soft-spoken, American-born “Axis 
Sally,” dragged on, a lonely corner of 
the capital held a grim reminder of the 
Nazi plot—and of the fate that tradi- 
tionally awaits spies. 

In outlying southwest Washington, 
under a tangle of briers, blackberry 
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bushes and poison ivy lie the graves of 
six of the eight captured saboteurs— 
some of the loneliest graves in the world. 
(Two of the agents’ lives were spared 
after military trial.) 

For two months after the spies’ ex- 
ecution, reporters weren’t told what had 
happened to the bodies. By the time it 
leaked out that they were buried in Pot- 
ters’ Field, no one was much interested. 

Now, after seven years, the un- 
visited graves have been all but oblit- 
erated by the rains, the snows and the 
wild overgrowth. Their wooden markers, 
knocked flat by storms, are rotting away. 
Only three markers can still be identified. 
The whereabouts of the other three graves 
is uncertain. 


Wallflower 


Fame, it has often been observed, is 
fickle. We got a lesson along those lines 
when we went out to the Air Force’s big 
show for the President at Andrews Field 
near Washington. 

There was so much brass and braid 
on hand that some four-star generals had 
to sit "way out in the bleachers. One 
fellow in particular seemed to be having 
a lonely time. He just walked around, 
looking at planes, standing for a while 
behind the stands listening to the band. 
If any fellow-spectators recognized him 
and would have liked to join his stroll 
—they must have been too bashful. And 
everybody else was tagging along with 
the Presidential party. The guy was that 
ex-general-bosser, name of Eisenhower. 


No Military Value 


It is legal fact that few exports can 
leave the U.S. for Europe unless the ex- 
porter first gets a Commerce Department 
license. This device is supposed to choke 
off shipments (1) which might end up in 
Russia’s war machine and (2) scarce 
goods which the U.S. needs badly. 

Deciding whether something can or 
can’t be sent is a tough job, so there was 
general relief among the experts last 
week when a case came up upon which 
approval was a foregone conclusion: A 
New York exporter’s request to ship 
“meat products” to Switzerland. The 
products, in this case, were “one male 
skeleton, prime selection, for retail.” 


John, Not Bill 
New Hampshire’s Sen. Charles W. 


Tobey’s knowledge of the classics is ex- 
ceeded only by his giant-size New Eng- 
land conscience which tolerates no care- 
less error in himself or others. 

Speaking in the Senate last week, 
Tobey cited “Shakespeare’s reference to 
‘Linked sweetness long drawn out.’” 

Next day, first thing, he took the 
floor again. Eagle-eyed James W. 
Murphy, the Senate’s official reporter, he 
said, “has called my attention to the fact 
that credit should have been given to 
John Milton. Therefore, with apologies 
to William Shakespeare, I ask that cor- 
rection be made” in The Record. 
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People. Sterling Foster Black, 
son of Associate Justice Hugo Black 
of the Supreme Court, and Miss Char- 
lotte Elizabeth Weber, Rochester, N. 
Y., announced wedding plans. ... The 
body of Ernie Pyle, war correspondent 
killed in the Okinawa campaign, was 
returned from Saipan to Honolulu for 
reburial in the new National Memo- 
rial Cemetery. . .. Margaret Truman, 
now 25, received a gift of a 100-pound 
bag of potatoes from Lebanon, Pa., 
after denying reports she has sworn 
off eating spuds. . . . Stefan Lorant 
(left) historian and Lincoln authority, 
displayed in New York a hitherto un- 
known Lincoln portrait he found in an 
old scrapbook. . . . In San Francisco, 
Dr. Walter Heil (right), director of 
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A photograph-find in New York... . 


the de Young Museum, displayed a 
marble statuette he identified as the 
work of Andrea del Verrocchie (circa 
1488) claiming he had bought it for 
a song from a New York dealer who 
had kept it, unidentified, for more 
than 25 years. 


Dollar Sense. Portland, Me., 
barbers cancelled a 10¢ increase in 
75¢ haircut prices when cold weather 
and buyer resistance cut customers to 
nil. . . . A Milwaukee railroad en- 
gineer got an overtime parking ticket 
when his locomotive engine broke 
down, blocked a street for 25 minutes. 
... Bandits posing as escalator repair- 
men in Miami Beach cut a hole in the 
wall, robbed the bank next door of 
$60,000. ... When an 83-year-old 
Newark, N. J., relief client suffered a 
stroke, hospital aides found $4,211 
concealed in his clothing. 









It’s the Law. Mrs. Jeanette 
Darling, St. Paul, won a divorce on 
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the complaint that she had not seen 
her husband since he left home to at- 
tend the Dempsey-Gibbons fight at 
Shelby, Mont., in 1923. ... Mrs. Clara 
Foss, Philadelphia, was denied exemp- 
tion from jury duty when the court 
assigned attendant Thomas Morris, 
73-year-old bachelor, to “baby sit” 
with her two children. 


The Animal Kingdom. Laura, 
the Munich Zoo’s parrot that disturbed 
the peace by screaming “Heil Hitler!”, 
has been replaced by another bird, 
named Schnozola, whose chant is 
“Buy American!” .. . Louisiana Fish- 
eries Department scientists and an 
electronic manufacturer cooperated in 
developing a device to study the pri- 

















A statuette in San Francisco. 





vate life of oysters without disturbing 
the shells. . . . Moscow scientists re- 
ported discovering the frozen carcass 
of a giant-tusked mammoth in the 
Soviet Arctic. 


Dilemma. The Communist Daily 
Worker abruptly discontinued serial- 
ized publication of Anna _ Louise 
Strong’s Tomorrow’s China when the 
author was arrested in Moscow on 
charges of spying. . . . Constantine 
Christodoulou, Detroit, won a court 
order changing his name to “Chrisler,” 
asked to change it back when friends 
accused him of going highbrow. 


Things and Stuff. Charles 
Posner, 24, Los Angeles, claimed some 
sort of record after eating a steak 
dinner, polishing it off with 13 ham- 
burgers. . . . The Rev. Earl C. Gross, 
Philadelphia, posted the subject of 
the next Sunday’s sermon, House for 
Rent, in front of his church, was 
swamped by would-be home renters. 
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| OM SLICK, whose ambition is 

to give his fellow-men all the 
beefsteak they can eat, lives in a modest 
house on a 4,000-acre ranch outside San 
Antonio, Tex. He is 33, a six-footer with 
dark hair and blue eyes. With him live 
his wife and children—5-year-old Bill and 
8-month-old Patty. 

His father, the late Tom Slick Sr., 
known in the oil country as King of the 
Wildcatters, died when Tom was a 14- 
year-old high school boy in Oklahoma 
City. But from him Tom and his brother 
Earl already had picked up something 
people nowadays vaguely call social con- 
science—a sense of duty to humanity. 

“Whatever you do,” Tom Sr. had 
urged his boys, “don’t be playboys. The 
best I can hope for you is you'll get into 
jobs that'll make you useful to your fellow 
men.” 

Young Tom’s vision of his task 
dawned early. He resolved that if ever he 
could he would do something about get- 
ting more and better meat on the bones 
of cattlke—both the scraggly Plains ani- 
mals and the better breeds on the ranches 
and farms. 

After winning a Phi Beta Kappa key 
at Yale, Tom followed his father into the 
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Future 


By M. K. WisEHART 


oil business. Success came quickly. He 
was still in his 20’s when he decided he 
had enough money to start his beefsteak 
program. So, in 1940, with a substantial 
endowment in oil properties, he created 
a non-profit organization, the Founda- 
tion of Applied Research, started it off 
with a cattle-breeding improvement pro- 
gram—and then left it to its own initia- 
tive. This last action he hadn’t planned. 
It sprang from an experiment performed 
by a Japanese admiral on Pearl Harbor 
and kept Tom afloat in the Japan-Korea- 
Okinawa area as assistant fuel officer until 
VJ-Day. Then he came back to his cru- 
sade. 

The pressure-loaded fact in the minds 
of all researchers who, like Slick, are try- 
ing scientifically to improve beefsteaks 
and produce more of them, is this: 

The U.S. population is today grow- 
ing faster than its meat supply. 

In 1944-45 the nation’s cattle popu- 
lation reached its peal:—about 85 million 
head. But the inductry couldn’t keep it at 
that level. Last week the Agriculture De- 
pertment announced tat the total had 
fallen to about 78 million, or about 53 
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cattle and calves per 100 persons, on 
Jan. 1, 1949—before the blizzards. 

This ratio represents a serious de- 
cline. /n 1888, for every 100 persons, there 
were 97 cattle and calves. 

The obvious, abstractly logical an- 
swer to this dilemma is—raise more 
calves. But the practical answer is less 
simple. Efforts by ranchers and corn-belt 
farmers might possibly get the cattle pop- 
ulation back up to 85 million. But this is 
regarded by good authorities as just about 
the top under present range and feed lim- 
itations. And 85 million head are not 
enough to provide the nation with the 
steaks and beef it wants at prices it can 
afford. 

Authorities claim the world as a 
whole is in like condition. We are close 
to the world’s maximum possible meat 
production—by current methods—right 
now. It is generally agreed that the only 
areas where cattle numbers can be sub- 
stantially expanded are south of the equa- 
tor—in Australia, Argentina, South Afri- 
ca or New Zealand. But if the economy 
of these countries were expanded (pre- 
sumably by U.S. initiative) it soon would 
create a new middle class with more 
money to eat the additional steaks raised. 
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Thus, one lasting way the U.S. can make 
good beefsteaks available at reasonable 
prices is to make its animals and its 
range more productive. 

Everybody in the meat and livestock 
business recognizes that the U.S. needs 
much-improved animals and needs them 
by the million—to substitute for today’s 
inferior cattle. The improvements craved 
are strictly biological. The need is for 
stock which will turn feed into meat more 
efficiently, mature earlier, put on more 
weight in a given period of time, yield 
more valuable cuts from over the ribs, 
back and loin and in the hind quarters. 


Genetic speed-up 


Tom Slick is pushing experiments to 
produce this kind of beefsteak-yielding 
animal. He has a known knack for get- 
ting quick results. But this is a field 
where Nature sets a slow pace and holds 
it stubbornly. It took the King Ranch 
(located some 200 miles south of Slick’s) 
between 20 and 25 years to produce a 
true-breeding strain in the Santa Gertru- 
dis type, a cross between Shorthorns and 
the Brahman. One reason, of course, is 
that it takes a cow nine months to pro- 
duce a calf. And it is two years before 
that calf in turn is ready to produce an- 
other. In her whole lifetime a cow rarely 
bears as many as 12 calves. Thus, devel- 
oping a new breed in really useful num- 
bers is a long-range project. 

Conceivably, however, if the rate at 
which calves are produced could be 
stepped up, it might change the entire 
livestock picture in a much shorter time, 
perhaps in 10 or 15 years. 

The device most used in recent years 
to boost Nature’s one-by-one rate of live- 
stock improvement is artificial insemina- 
tion. In some cases a high grade bull’s 
seed has been used to produce improved 
calves from 200 or even 1,000 cows in a 
single season. The old-style average ran 
from 15 to 20 calves per bull. 

Tom Slick, however, was impatient 
even with this method of speeding breed- 
ing. So he decided to back a new ap- 
proach: the transfer of fertilized ova 
from superior cows into grade cows. The 
superior cow produces the egg. After it 
has been fertilized in the usual way (or 
by artificial insemination) and its hered- 
ity-traits unalterably fixed, the tiny em- 
bryo is removed from the mother and 
planted in a host mother. The host mother 
is expected to gestate and nourish the 
embryo to maturity. Thus, despised grade 
cows may become the foster mothers of 
the next generation of improved types, 
while the highly prized (and priced) 
purebred will be relieved of calf-bearing. 
As the dam ovulates normally every 21 
days, the cycle of production employing 
the host-mother could be repeated at fre- 
quent intervals. 

If the technique proves successful it 
would result in bringing as many as 500 
calves—50 times the present yield— from 
one improved cow. To heighten the prom- 
ise of the foster-mother system, another 
technique has been worked out: super- 
ovulation. This consists of stimulating 
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Pathfinder, Abernathy, USDA 


Tom Slick. He shows India plant imported to improve cattle range grasses. 


the purebred, “true” mother with hor- 
mones so that she produces up to a score 
of eggs instead of one, making fertiliza- 
tion much more nearly certain at each in- 
semination. 

Many geneticists are pushing experi- 
ments of this kind. How Slick’s particular 
attempts have fared will be reported on 
Mar. 21 in San Antonio, when his geneti- 
cists will tell the full story of advances 
made and setbacks suffered. 

Slick’s staff, however, admit they al- 
ready have had a substantial measure of 
success—together with many bitter disap- 
pointments. Their claim is that where 
other experimenters havz failed complete- 
ly in an attempt to make the tiny em- 
bryos grow in the host mother, they have 
succeeded. They do not claim that calves 
have been born, but calves were on the 
way when some host-mothers aborted. The 
fact that transplanted embryos actually 
have grown in the uterus of host-mothers 
is considered a great step forward. More- 
over, Slick’s geneticists believe they know 
why the abortion occurred. In each of 
several cows they transplanted five em- 
bryos—in the hope that at least one 
would grow. So many grew that abortion 


was inevitable. In a new series of experi- 
ments only one or two embryos will be 
transplanted. . 

More than 750 cows have been used 
in Slick-supported experiments, but so 
far only three host-mothers have sus- 
tained life in the transplanted embryos. 

The method used in transplanting the 
fertilized egg from the donor cow to the 
host mother is fairly simple but requires 
great technical skill. After mating, the 
fertilized egg (now an embryo) passes 
through the Fallopian tube on its way to 
the uterus. Before the embryo reaches the 
uterus the geneticist makes a surgical in- 
cision in the cow’s flank and flushes out 
the tube with a saline solution. This wash- 
ing is collected in a watch-glass, a tiny 
saucer shaped like a watch crystal. Be- 
cause of their greater weight, the ferti- 
lized eggs sink to the bottom. Spherical, 
they are easily identified under a micro- 
scope and are collected with the aid of a 
bulb pipette. 

Meanwhile, the cow that will serve 
as foster mother to the embryo has been 
prepared to receive it. In some cases the 
embryos are deposited in the Fallopian 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Calf-Production Line 


A A magnificent purebred, beefsteak- 
producing Hereford herd sire, low-set, 
deep-fleshed, with plenty of valuable cuts 
over ribs, back and loin and hind quar- 
ters, mates with... 


B ... a superb dam, of either same 
breed or another, but chosen for specif- 
ically desired beef-producing characteris- 
tics. Ova fertilized by this mating, when 
on their way to the dam’s uterus through 
the Fallopian tubes, are drawn off (see 
text) by a surgical flank incision and 
transplanted into the uterus of... 


€ ... a host mother. She is a grade 
cow, chosen because she can serve more 
economically by foster-mothering trans- 
plant-calves than. by producing offspring 
of her own. If the transplanted embryo 
develops, the host mother then gives birth 
10 2 2 


D ...a calf with characteristics of A 
and B. None of C’s characteristics are 
transmitted to D, as D’s hereditary traits 
are unchangeably determined at concep- 
tion. 

Using this new method of ova trans- 
plantation, breeders hope to be able to 
keep pure-bred dams continually produc- 
ing embryos for economic transplantation 
into lower-grade cows. This could result in 
as many as 500 superior calves from one 
improved dam as against her normal con- 
tribution of 8 to 12 calves during her 
normal lifetime. Once the method is on a 
mass basis, breeders can go after two big 
objectives: (1) a speed-up in breeding 
experiments—since the number of crosses 
then can be increased indefinitely—and 
(2) a change in the nation’s overall live- 
stock picture with more efficient and pro- 
ductive pure-bred cattle replacing inef- 
ficient grade cattle and scrubs on ranches 
and farms. 
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Your Steak (continued ) 


tubes by means of flank incision. In other 
instances the experimenters have injected 
the embryos into the uterus through the 
cervix by means of tube and bulb pipette. 

Some geneticists are convinced that 
ova-transplantation will some day be as 
commonly practiced as artificial insemi- 
nation is now. Others, including Dr. L. E. 
Casida, geneticist at Wisconsin Univer- 
sity’s experimental station, are somewhat 
skeptical. Dr. Casida believes years may 
pass before real reliability is achieved. 
Meanwhile, close study of the biology of 
the embryo, Casida thinks, is indicated— 
to determine its needs and how the uterus 
of the foster-mother must be conditioned 
(by hormones and/or other chemicals) to 
receive the tiny alien. 


Hardy and juicy 


Less dramatic than the ova-trans- 
plant project, but equally significant and 
constructive, is another breeding experi- 
ment begun by Slick eight years ago. The 
object of this one was to develop an ani- 
mal of a type many breeders have yearned 
for—a quality beef-producer able to for- 
age and take care of itself in poor range 
country with little grazing. After study, 
he decided to cross males and females of 
the Aberdeen-Angus and the Brahman 
cattle. The black, smooth-coated Aber- 
deen-Angus breed, imported originally 
from Scotland, had proved they could 
thrive in both the heat of the South and 
cold of the North. They grew rapidly 
when taken from the range and put in 
feed lots. And their meat was tender. 

The Brahmans came from India 
where they were used principally for milk 
and work, rarely killed for meat. As beef 


Near-Future Outlook 


Consumer meat supplies will 
be a little more plentiful during the 
April-June quarter than they were 
in January-March. They will fall off 
substantially in July-September, in- 
crease again sharply during Octo- 
ber-December. 

Last week cattle feeders were 
rushing livestock to market because 
they thought consumer income was 
due for a drop. This fear caused 
many to take a loss of $100 a head. 

Meat prices in restaurants, 
hotels and nightclubs have not been 
cut and may not be—until it is nec- 
essary to woo patronage. 

If wholesale prices stay down 
where they have been skidding for 
the last 60 days, retail prices are 
bound to go lower. This may stim- 
ulate buying, boost prices again 
this summer. The one certainty in 
meat packers’ minds is this: If to- 
day’s business let-up turns out to be 
a real recession, which seems un- 
likely now, steak, beef and other 
meats will soon start to sell a lot 
lower. 
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cattle they had many objectionable char- 
acteristics—a hump above the shoulders, 
a large dewlap (pendulous flesh in front 
of the forelegs), and a drooping rump. 
Their ears were long and their voice (not 
that this affects the quality of the meat) 
was more like a grunt than a low. 

To offset these poor traits, Brahmans 
had some that were exactly the kind de- 
sired. They were hardy, good foragers, 
could travel a long way to water. They 
were resistant to many cattle diseases and 
thick hides protected them from insects. 

Slick’s Essar Ranch (“S” for science; 
“R” for research) now is breeding the 
fourth generation of its Brahman-Angus 
cross. Pictures on this page tell best what 
the result looks like. But other results are 
more important than looks. Yearlings of 
the 3g Brahman-5g Angus mixture weigh 
about 100 pounds more than the straight 
Angus yearlings. And that, when a ranch- 
er is tallying heads high in the thousands, 
means a lot of extra beefsteaks. 

Moreover, the B-A hybrid is disease 
resistant and thrives on sparse grazing, 
high temperatures and brilliant sunshine 
—features that make it highly desirable 
for the Southwest. Breeders in the South- 
west and in Central and South America 
already have bought many of them. 

The breed-crossing experiment will 
not terminate with the %gths Brahman- 
Sgths Angus. The type itself will be re- 
fined by further breeding in the hope of 
further improvements. 

Less spectacular work than that be- 
ing done by Slick and his confreres is 
going on in other vital research areas. All 
over the country, for instance, the disease 
problem is serious and the mortality of 
calves is far too high. 

“A 50% reduction in losses from 
disease,” says Vice President W. A. 
Netsch of Armour & Co., “could make a 
significant reduction in the cost of beef to 
the consumer. And the problem is merely 
a matter of applying knowledge we al- 
ready have.” 

Losses from deaths, crippling and 
bruises of animals in transit, Netsch 
added, also are staggering. And this kind 
of damage is on the increase. The mil- 
lions lost in this way could also reduce 
prices to consumers. 

This side of the breeding grounds, 
many other cost-reducing opportunities 
exist in the meat industry. Transporta- 
tion, marketing, processing, wholesaling 
and retailing could be improved—but no- 
body is doing much about it. 

Such things as the packers’ claim 
that they use every part of the pig but 
its squeal have contributed to the illusion 
that the livestock industry is efficient. 
Actually, it is blighted with inefficiency. 
overlapping of research efforts, resistant 
to new ideas. It would seem to need a 
statesmanlike Czar as badly as baseball 
or the movies ever did. 

Men of Slick’s farsightedness are the 
exception. Inside and outside the industry 
there is general agreement on this: the 
industry’s greatest needs are (1) bold, 
long-range research and (2) ways to get 
new ideas, practices and discoveries into 
actual use. 





Additional crosses resulted in a new breed 
(above) with % Brahman blood and 5% Angus. 
Cattle of this mixture will be bred to get a 
true strain, yield more reliable steak-pro- 


ducing efficiency. 
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The World 


Stalin Uber Alles 


Reds scrap “peace offensive,” tell 
party members they must sup- 
port Soviet army if war comes 


During working hours, Maurice 
Thorez, burly headman of communism in 
France, hangs his hat in an office in a 
six-story building at 44 Rue le Pelletier 
in the heart of Paris. 

In this Red GHQ, Thorez and his 
policy-making Central Committee do all 
the political thinking for France’s million 
dues-paying Communist Party members 
and their 4 million fellow travelers. Party 
line directives flow out to unions, to 400 
Communist publications (dailies, week- 
lies, monthlies) and to Communist cells 
in every town and city. 

Red Alumni. In Rome, Palmiro 
Togliatti runs a similar show for Italy’s 
2 million Communists, biggest European 
branch of the party outside Russia. This 
pair, communism’s “T” men in Western 
Europe, were educated in Russia and sat 
out the war in Moscow. Togliatti was an 
exile from Italy for 18 years before he 
returned to take over the party leader- 
ship in 1944, Thorez was drafted by the 
French army at the outset of World War 
II. He promptly deserted and, according 
to his story, spent three years organizing 
the Communist underground. Then he 
showed up in Moscow where he remained 
until France was liberated. 

Enemies of Thorez and Togliatti 
often accuse them of being more devoted 
to the Kremlin than to their own coun- 
tries. And so they must be, off the record, 
or their Soviet masters would quickly 
remove them. The party line on patriot- 
ism, in the words of a top Bulgarian 
Communist, Dr. Vulko Volov Chervenkoy, 
is: “One cannot warmly love one’s own 
country, if this love, no matter to what 
extent, is opposed to love for the Soviet 
Union.” For the record, however, the T- 
men rarely pass up an opportunity to 
profess love of country. But last week 
Thorez showed his true colors and “Little 
Sir Echo” in Rome followed suit. 

In January the team of Thorez & 
Togliatti had collaborated on a “peace 
offensive.” As strategy to lull the opposi- 
tion, it was clumsy. It died in swaddling 
clothes. But the threat to Stalin’s empire 
taking shape in the North Atlantic Pact 
(see Nation) called for something more 
dynamic than display of a phony olive 
branch. 

Super-Allegiance? So Thorez last 
week whipped out a statement for party 
members. Russia, he said, is the great 
force for peace and would never be an 
aggressor: Only the “imperialist powers” 
(meaning the U.S. and Britain) plan war. 

Embroidering his theme, Thorez 
asked himself a question: “The enemies 
of the people, thinking to embarrass us, 
pose the . . . question: “What would you 
do if the Red army occupied Paris?’” 
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Thorez’s answer made it clear that if that 
happened, Frenchmen should rush to its 
support. These are his words: “If... 
our country should be dragged, against 
its will, into a war against the Soviet 
Union and if the Soviet army, defending 
the cause of freedom and socialism [as 
the Russians refer to communism] should 
be brought to pursue aggressors onto our 
soil, could the workers and people of 
France have any other attitude toward 
the Soviet army than... that of the peo- 
ple of Poland, Rumania and Yugo- 
slavia?” 

France was shocked and angered. 
The National Assembly debated the issue 
at an angry session. Amid jeers and boos, 
Thorez defended his statement, garnished 
it with more propaganda against the 
West. One deputy rose and shouted: “Is 
he a candidate to succeed Pierre Laval?” 
(Laval, head of the pro-Nazi Vichy gov- 
ernment, was convicted of treason.) 

Finally Premier Henri Queuille, the 
usually mild-mannered former country 
doctor who heads France’s middle-of-the- 
road coalition government, demanded the 
floor. He drew himself up to his full 5 
feet, 4 inches and lashed out at Thorez: 
“The reflex of the Frenchman is not to 
ask what he will do if a foreign army oc- 
cupies Paris; it is to resolve he will pre- 
vent it from reaching Paris.” When the 
cheers subsided, Queuille announced he 
would take legal action against Thorez. 
The Assembly went for that idea, too, 
with a rousing vote of 386 to 182. 

Me, Too. Togliatti, using Thorez’s 
communiqué as a guide, drafted a state- 
ment for Italians and gave it out at a 
news conference in Rome. If the Red 
army, he said, should pursue an aggressor 
into Italy, “I think . . . the Italian people 

. . would have the evident duty to aid 
in the most efficient way the Soviet army 
in order to give that aggressor the lesson 
he deserves.”* 

Immediate reaction in Rome was not 
as violent as it was in Paris. The Italian 
Assembly was in recess and Premier 
Alcide de Gasperi had his hands full with 
cabinet trouble. Giuseppe Saragat, leader 
of the right wing Socialists, had resigned 
as vice premier. Saragat said he withdrew 
because of difficulties within his own party 
and not hecause of any disagreement with 
De Gasperi. 

Harry Pollitt, boss of the small (40,- 
000 members) British branch of the C. P., 
obediently embraced the new line—alle- 
giance to Moscow above loyalty to the 
country of birth. He threatened strikes, 
other action to prevent any war with Rus- 
sia “from being carried through.” And 


*Earlier in the week Togliatti assailed Pope 
Pius XII, who previously had enjoyed immunity 


from direct attacks by the Communist leader. 
Togliatti said the wore approved the Atlantic 
Pact and ‘“‘wants a holy alliance against the 


{Communist] peoples that have committed the 
terrible sacrilege of freeing themselves from capital- 
ism. ... Behold the war moves of this imperialism 
sprinkled with holy water, and the thirst for de- 
struction . . . presented to the faithful as the ful- 
fillment of the divine will.” 
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New party line. Thorez announced it... 
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the head of the Socialist Unity (Commu- 
nist) Party in Soviet Germany, firmly 
under the Kremlin thumb, had no choice 
but to echo: “Us, too.” 


Cold War in Miniature 


San Marino, perched atop 2,400-foot 
Mount Titan in the Italian Apennines, is 
Europe’s oldest state and the world’s 
smallest republic. 

It dates back to 300 A.D. when a 
pious stone-cutter, named Marino, settled 
there. A powerful city-state in the 14th 
and 15th centuries, the republic now has 
a population of 12,000 in its 38-square- 
mile area. 

Sunday was election day in San Mar- 
ino and communism was the major issue. 
The Communists, controlling 40 of the 
60 seats in General Council (parliament), 
have ruled San Marino since 1945. 

The National Alliance, a coalition 
of non-Communist parties, waged a hot 
campaign. On election day half of the 
republic’s 60-man army patrolled the 
streets to keep order. 

Final returns: Communists, 2,815 
votes; Alliance, 2,010. The Reds lost five 
Council seats, but San Marino will con- 
tinue to be the only Communist-run state 
on the free side of the Iron Curtain. 

One-Day Citizens. The leader of 
the Alliance, Teodoro Lonfernini, charged 
fraud. He claimed that at government ex- 
pense the Communists brought back as 
voters certain San Marinese who had left 
to work in the mines and factories in in- 
dustrial Italy. 

The Communist chief, Gildo Gasper- 
oni, scoffed at the charges. He told Ca- 
mille M. Cianfarra of The New York 
Times: “You know how a son loves his 
father. Well, I swear on the head of my 
father that the election has been held in 
perfect freedom. We are not a police state 
as the international press has made us 
out to be.” 
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Man Stops War 


In his hour of greatest personal 
triumph last week, Dr. Ralph Johnson 
Bunche chain-smoked cigarets and gazed 
moodily at a 20-foot high mural of Adam 
and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

He sat at a table covered with yellow 
baize and decorated with freshly cut nar- 
cissuses, in the Hall of Mirrors of the 
Hotel Delle Rose on the island of Rhodes. 

Flanking him sat delegates of Israel 
and Egypt. Using indelible ink, the dele- 
gates in turn signed five copies of the 
armistice agreement which ended nine 
months of fighting and six weeks of stiff 
negotiating. 

The five 68-page copies, typed on 
American bond paper and bound in 
leather, were brought to the head of the 
table for Bunche to sign. He scribbled 
his signature rapidly, once brushing aside 
ashes that fell from his cigaret. Three 
copies were flown to the U.S. to Bunche’s 
boss, the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil. One copy went to the Egyptians, the 
fifth to the Israelis. 

Finally Bunche stood up in his rum- 
pled grey business suit, thanked the dele- 
gates for a “significant contribution to 
world peace,” gave each a piece of Greek 
pottery inscribed: “Rhodes Armistice 
Talks, February, 1949.” 

The ceremony was over in 23 fleeting 
minutes but it had taken Bunche months 
of hard work (often 18 hours a day) to 
put across the first agreement between 
the bitter antagonists, the Jews and the 
Arabs. The American Negro diplomat, 
son of a Detroit barber, took over as act- 
ing U.N. mediator after Count Folke Ber- 
nadotte was assassinated in September 
1948. In the cause of peace in the Holy 
Land he has traveled far (more miles by 
air than Winston Churchill flew during 
the war) and refused to quit even when 
the situation looked hopeless. His truly 
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Dear enemy. Arab fighters, freed by Rhodes agreement, chat with former enemies 
in the no-man’s-land of Jerusalem’s Mandelbaum Square. (SEE: Man Stops War) 





Wide World 


Victory smile. Bunche produces peace 
in leather-bound copies. (SEE: Man) 


astonishing personality and unquench- 
able optimism made up the difference 
between failure and success. 

Peace Model. Bunche hailed the 
Rhodes armistice agreement as fair to 
both sides, a victory for neither. The 
Egyptian government took pains to stress 
that it was only a military agreement. 
And so it was. But it was a foundation 
stone on which the structure of final 
peace could be built. 

Israel had good reason to be jubi- 
lant. For the first time an Arab nation 
had recognized it as a state. Said Tel- 
Aviv’s Foreign Minister Moshe Shertok: 
“It is the first link in a new chain of 
evolution. . . . Israel won’t forget that 
among neighboring countries . . . Egypt 
was the first to respond to the call of 
peace.” 

The agreement gave Israel what it 
wanted most—permission to defend its 
25 settlements in the Negev and, in ef- 
fect, a green light to go ahead with am- 
bitious plans to colonize and develop that 
southern Palestine desert area. 

Good Grace. For their part, the 
Egyptians had no reason to complain. 
The agreement freed them from the costly 
responsibility of trying to fight a war 
they couldn’t hope to win. Egypt also 
was given control of a narrow strip along 
the Mediterranean coast from Gaza to 
Rafa. The Cairo government can use this 
as a bargaining point when it talks terms 
of a final, border-fixing peace. 

Israel, meanwhile, is in good posi- 
tion for armistice talks with Transjordan 
which began this week. The Rhodes Pact 
already had cleared away some of the 
biggest obstacles. Transjordan’s King 
Abdullah has been having trouble with 
his Arab neighbors, but he still is the top 
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man in the Arab world. Once he reaches 
agreement with Israel, signing up Iraq, 
Syria and the other states of the Arab 
League will become a formality. 


Expatriate’s Homecoming 


An American cruiser, manned by a 
Russian crew and flying the Soviet flag, 
steamed back home this week. She was 
the USS Milwaukee, loaned to Russia in 
1944. The Russians renamed her the 
Murmansk, used her on North Sea sub- 
marine patrol. 

Although considered obsolete by U.S. 
standards, the 7,050-ton warship, carry- 
ing 66 guns, was the fastest cruiser in the 
Red navy. 

The Milwaukee was returned to the 
U.S. under terms of the Italian peace 
treaty. It provided that Italy must turn 
over a cruiser and 35 other ships to Rus- 
sia and that the USSR must return ships 
borrowed in wartime from the U.S. and 
Britain. The schedule calls for the Mil- 
waukee to be turned over to the U.S. Navy 
at Philadelphia this week. 


Shepherds in the Dock 


In Sofia’s gray granite Palace of 
Justice, stopover for many a Bulgarian 
political prisoner on the tragic road from 
freedom to prison or the gallows, 15 
Protestant clergymen went on trial last 
week before a police state People’s Court. 

It was the same old story. Like Josef 
Cardinal Mindszenty and his Hungarian 
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USS Milwaukee. Home from the wars 
under a Red flag. (SEE: Expatriate’s) 
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colleagues, the Bulgarian pastors were 
charged with grave crimes against the 
state: espionage for the U.S., treason, 
dealing in black market currency. 

In contrast to Cardinal Mindszenty, 
who was spiritual leader of 65% of Hun- 
gary’s 7 millions, the Bulgarian pastors 
worked among only a tiny segment of 
their country’s population. The No. 1 
religion of Bulgaria (pop. 9 million) is 
Greek Orthodoxy, which claims 6 million 
members. There are 50,000 Roman Catho- 
lics, only 14,400 Protestants. 

Protestantism was introduced in Bul- 
garia in 1858. The first missionaries were 
sent out by the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

They traveled by horse, preached, 
built schools (including the nation’s first 
girls’ school), published books and Bul- 
garia’s oldest surviving newspaper. They 
depended originally on American gener- 
osity for financial aid, but in 1933 their 
successors became self-supporting. Until 
last year they ministered to 36 congrega- 
tions (Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Baptists, Pentecostals). 

Hammer vs. Cross. The Commun- 
ist drive against Protestantism began 
more than a year ago. It started with 
attacks in the Communist press, soon 
followed with action. Pastors were terror- 
ized, beaten up, arrested; some were 
hustled off to forced labor. Church prop- 
erty was seized, Sunday schools closed, 
woman’s and youth organizations sup- 
pressed. The Protestant weekly, Zornitsa, 
(Morning Star), was taken over. 

The 15 clergymen brought to trial 
last week had been in prison since their 
arrest in December. At the trial’s open- 
ing their prosecutors brought in confes- 
sions, obtained, by what devices no one 
knows, during their weeks of custody. 

The trial was held in a marble-lined 
room known as the “Solemn Court.” On 
the first day, the morning light sifted 
through ceiling-high stained-glass win- 
dows depicting biblical scenes. The 
judge, Konstantin Oundjieff, sat on a 
raised platform in front of a large mural 
of the blindfolded goddess of justice. It 
was a fitting symbol of the sort of justice 
the 15 pastors could expect. 


The first prisoner, the Rev. Nikola 


Naumov, a Baptist, was led up. The judge 
looked him over and said: “Tell the 
truth, confess your crimes and if the court 
is convinced you have been frank it will 
take it into consideration.” 

Naumov “confessed” for three hours, 
said that he gave military information to 
American spies, and named Cyril Black, 
former secretary of a U.S. mission in 
Sofia, as contact man. (Black, now a 
professor at Princeton, termed the charges 
“fantastic.” ) 

Acquainted with Grief. The sec- 
ond “confession” came from a Methodist, 
the Rev. Yanko Nikolov Ivanov. He has 
a withered leg, must use canes to walk. 
Having done a stretch at hard labor in 
a prison camp, he knows from harsh ex- 
perience the penalty of refusing to play 
the Communist game. He delivered a four- 
hour “confession” oration. 

The third to appear was the principal 
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defendant, the Rev. Vassil Ziapkov, a 
Congregationalist. He wept and sobbed. 
At the end of his ordeal, near collapse, 
he cried: “What are you going to do with 
me? Am I to be a pile of dust or a new 
human being?” 

After Ziapkov, the pace picked up. 
By Tuesday noon, nine other pastors had 
“confessed.” But defendant No. 13, Ladin 
Popov, 36, a Pentecostal minister, sprang 
a surprise. He admitted black marketing, 
but flatly denied the espionage charge. 
After Popov, the other two defendants 
will appear. Then the court will hear 77 
witnesses, mostly for the prosecution, and 
pass sentence—prison or the gallows—— 
with death almost a certainty for the de- 
fiant Popov. 


Omen for Laborites 


South Hammersmith is a drab dis- 
trict of west London which still shows the 
scars of the face-lifting Goering’s Luft- 
waffe gave it during the blitz. It’s a cross- 
section of London, peopled by hard- 
working folk whose incomes vary from 
street to street, house to house. 

In the Labor Party sweep of 1945, 
Hammersmith, after years of electing 
Conservative candidates, sent a Socialist, 
W. T. Adams, to the House of Commons. 
Last month he died, making necessary a 
special election to fill the vacancy. 

The Labor Party put up young Tom 
Williams (no kin of the Socialist Minis- 
ter of Agriculture of the same name). He 
is a son of a South Wales miner, an Ox- 
ford University history tutor with a bril- 
liant record, a former Baptist minister. 

The Conservatives (Tories) also ran 
a likely young candidate, Anthony Fell, 
a Scotsman who learned politics the hard 
way among the tough Liverpool dockers. 

Tony and Tom went at their cam- 
paigning with all the zest of a couple of 
street urchins battling over a filched ap- 
ple. “This,” appreciatively remarked an 
independent member of Parliament, “is 
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From Copenhagen, PATHFINDER 
editor Evelyn Petersen dispatched this 
story on Denmark’s King Frederik 1X, 
who will celebrate his 50th birthday 
Mar. 11 and the second anniversary of 
his succession to the throne next 
month: 









Tall (6 feet, 6) Frederik IX of 
Denmark is doing a good job of filling 
a pair of big royal shoes. Frederik be- 
came King April 20, 1947, upon: the 
death of his father, the very popular 
Christian X. 

The new King got off to a good 
start in his opening speech from the 
balcony of Christiansborg, the parlia- 
ment building at Copenhagen. Said he: 

“IT now shall take up the heavy 
inheritance from my father, and I pray 
to God to give me strength to carry 
on. ... I hope to make myself worthy 
of the people’s confidence, and that the 
reliance you had in my father will be 
entrusted to me.” 

At the end of his speech he bent 
and kissed his Queen, Swedish-born 
Ingrid, took her hand and said: “Now 
it is up to us to try to live after the 
example set by the old royal couple.” 

Coffee and Tea. Frederik ad- 
mits his life as King is a “bit drab,” 
but he faithfully performs his royal 
duties with full realization that Den- 
mark is a democratic kingdom like 
Britain and the crown is only a sym- 
bol. He rises early, drinks his morning 
coffee, then negotiates with top offi- 
cials. He may open exhibitions, at- 
tend meetings, make speeches. At noon 
he usually joins the Queen for lunch- 
eon, generally sandwiches. A favorite 
royal food is sausage made of chopped 
beef and blubber. 

Between the hours of 16 and 17 
(4 and 5 p.m.) he drinks afternoon 
tea with Ingrid and their three daugh- 
ters: Margrethe, who will be 9 next 
month; Benedikte, 5 in April; Anne- 
Marie, going on 3. “We are,” he says, 
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No Hash at the Palace 


Light up. Frederik 1X: a tattooed snake, piano concertos and the rolling sea. 


Wide World 





“just a normal Danish family, al- 
though we live in a castle.” 

Frederik’s father was a_horse- 
man; Frederik is a man of the sea. He 
was educated at the Danish naval 
academy, which, Danes say, offers the 
best, all-around education obtainable 
in their country. Courses range from 
navigation and seamanship to dancing 
and languages. Frederik was just an- 
other naval cadet, number 461, a num- 
ber, which, by the way, he still uses 
on the license plates of his automobile. 

On his left arm he has another 
memento of the happy days at the 
academy—a_ large tattooed green 
snake. His father scolded him, but 
Frederik never removed it. 

Frederik likes bicycling, hunting, 
rowing, soccer, but the job of being 
King cramps his style. He still finds 
time to go to sea, usually spends much 
of the summer with his family aboard 
the royal yacht, Dannebrog. 

Music and Hash. The King also 
has a passion for music. He started 
taking piano lessons at 12, now is an 
accomplished pianist (Brahms, Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Schubert) and, ac- 
cording to George Heeberg, well- 
known Danish maestro, is a “born 
conductor.” Several private records 
have been made of the King conduct- 
ing the Chapel Royal Theater orches- 
tra and the Royal Lifeguard band. 

A Democratic King, Frederik 
likes to meet his people. At a recent 
press conference, a reporter started to 
pull out a cigaret. One of the news- 
men’s colleagues reminded him that it 
wasn’t proper to smoke in front of the 
King. Whereupon, the King (himself 
a heavy smoker) pulled out his lighter 
and touched the flame to the reporter’s 
cigaret. Last week he visited a military 
camp, ate chow with the men. Asked 
beforehand what he would like to eat, 
the King thought for a moment and 
then replied: “Hash, please; I never 
have it at the palace.” 


the best pair of by-election bantams I 
have seen for a long time.” 

But the issues and the stakes far out- 
shadowed the candidates. Both parties, 
looking ahead to the 1950 general elec- 
tion, made this one a dress rehearsal for 
the main event. 

Home Focus. The issues were do- 
mestic. Stalin and the atom bomb didn’t 
get a tumble. The Laborites bragged 
about free eyeglasses, free false teeth, 
free medicine and kindred favors social- 
ism has handed out at taxpayers’ expense. 
The Conservatives screamed about high 
prices, high taxes, rationing and bad 
housing. In South Hammersmith itself, 
where 7,000 families wait for new homes, 
only 68 flats have been built since the end 
of the war—less than one dwelling for 
every 100 families on the waiting list. 

Both parties rolled out their biggest 
guns, spared no effort in the hot cam- 
paigning up and down Goldhawk Road 
and Hammersmith Broadway. In the 
stretch the grandest campaigner of them 
all, Winston Churchill, came down to 
Hammersmith with his long cigar and his 
“V for victory” salute to put in a good 
word for Tony Fell and the Tories. 

On election day last week, 29,000 
voters cast ballots, elected Tom Williams 
by a scant 1,613 votes for Labor’s 3lst 
consecutive by-election victory since 1945. 
Although its majority was only half of 
what it was in 1945, Labor hailed the 
Hammersmith vote as “a signal for a new 
victory in 1950” and “a great defeat for 
the Tories.” 

Fence-Mending. But Labor’s lead- 
ers wasted little time on hurrahs. At 
week’s end the party’s high command met 
on the Isle of Wight off England’s south 
shore to map strategy for 1950. In a se- 
cret session at Shanklin Manor, a hotel 
operated by the Workers’ Travel Asso- 
ciation, the Socialist leaders drew up 
battle plans to present to the party’s con- 
ference at Blackpool in June. 

The big issue to be decided: What 
about nationalization? On the Socialist 
schedule for transfer from private to state 
ownership are the chemical and cement 
industries, shipbuilding, aircraft facto- 
ries, insurance companies. Aneurin 
Bevan, chief spokesman of the party’s 
“keep to the left” wing, wants to go 
ahead speedily with the program. Others, 
like Deputy Prime Minister Herbert Mor- 
rison, favor holding up nationalization in 
a bid for the middle-class votes which the 
Socialists must have to stay in power. 


Modesty’s Price—$13,800 


Among her artist-husband’s posses- 
sions, a London widow, one Mrs. G. Bee- 
ton, found a painting of a nude woman 
stabbing herself. Without so much as a 
second glance, she rewrapped the picture 
and shipped it off to an auction house, 
where it was sold to an antique dealer 
for $10. He in turn traded the painting 
to a salesman for a $56 typewriter. 

The salesman had the good sense to 
take the painting to an art expert. He 
identified it as “The Suicide of Dido,” by 
Peter Paul Rubens, 17th century Flemish 
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master. The salesman promptly sold Dido 
to an art dealer for $13,800. When she 
heard the news, Mrs. Beeton, feigning 
disinterest, said: “It wasn’t a picture 
anyone would want about the house.” 


Down to the Valley 


The Marshall Plan is helping to 
make ghost towns out of many ancient 
villages perched on Italian mountain tops. 

Thousands of hard-working peasant 
families will give up homes which have 
been handed down from generation to 
generation, in some cases since the 11th 
or 12th century. Some are sad, but they 
don’t think their up-rooting is a tragedy. 

For Italy needs more intensive culti- 
vation of her soil than her farmers have 
ever achieved. And a major reason for the 
lack of progress in her agriculture has 
been the fact that many good farmers 
still live up in the clouds in the old 
mountain-peak towns. From these eagle- 
nests, each morning they journey an av- 
erage of five miles down to their farms 
on mule-back, carrying their tools. Be- 
fore nightfall they must take the long, 
time-consuming trip back up the winding 
mountains paths. 

Such villages, originally built for 
safety from robber barons and lowland 
malaria, have long since outlived their 
usefulness. Most of them have fewer than 
2,000 inhabitants, some as few as 500. 

Moving Day. Under an agreement 
between the Italian government and the 
Economic Cooperation Administration, a 
resettlement program has started. During 
its first phase, 10,000 new homes, eight 
whole farm villages, will be built (at a 
dwelling-unit cost of $3,000) in the val- 
leys, amidst the fields. Upland farm 
families will soon move into them. Pres- 
ent center of the program is the Bergamo 
region northeast of Milan. 

Cost of the resettlement will be paid 
partly by farmers and partly by an ECA 
“counterpart fund” accumulated from 
Italian government sales of ECA goods. 
ECA has agreed to let the Italian govern- 
ment use this money for reconstruction. 

Both ECA and Premier Alcide de 
Gasperi’s government regard the pro- 
gram as a vital step toward strengthening 
Italy’s still-groggy economy and making 
the country a respected, self-sustaining 
unit within the family of nations. 


Squawk-Box; Soot-Brush 


Some Europeans have quaint notions 
about the purpose of the European Re- 
covery Program—as evidenced by two 
letters recently received by the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Make Mine Music. One plea, ad- 
dressed to ECA in Washington, D.C., 
came from an Italian laborer. His per- 
sonal recovery-need: an accordion. 

Equally personal was the note a Ger- 
man chimney sweep sent Capt. Norman 
H. Collisson, chief of ECA’s Bizonia mis- 
sion at Frankfurt. He asked for 200 reich- 
marks (about $6) so he could start his 
own business. He got half of it—out of 
Collisson’s own pocket. 
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Ever since ... Each evening after work, a five-mile hike, a well-deserved rest. 
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The new. With U.S. help, the future looks brighter. (SEE: Down to the Valley) 
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Defense 


Lookski! 


Naval maneuvers in the Caribbean, 
scheduled to climax with a simulated 
atom bomb attack, had some possibly in- 
terested kibitzers last week. Docked at 
Cristobal, Panama, were the Russian fish- 
ing boats Omar, Belsk, Globus and 
Svesda. 


Non-Com in the Sky 


For roaring, smoke-churned seconds 
the huge, five-story tall missile inched 
upward from the ground. With almost 
painful slowness it gathered speed. Then, 
its rocket smoke-trail shrinking to a fiery 
dart, it screamed out of sight—straight 
up into the sun-brilliant sky above White 
Sands, N. Mex. 

Minutes later, instruments near the 
launching platform had a story to tell: 
A 700-pound American rocket, code- 
named Wac Corporal, had zoomed to an 
altitude of 250 miles after riding about 
20 miles up on the nose of a 14-ton, Ger- 
man V-2. Its top speed: 5,000 mph. 

For the Army Ordnance technicians 
who launched the missile, it was a rou- 
tine success in their one-a-week rocket- 
launching tests. They hadn’t even an- 
nounced it as a special firing. 

Engineering an Asteroid. Actu- 
ally the Wac Corporal and its V-2 booster 
had proved that most of the engineering 
kinks—fasteners, release switches, motor 
firing devices—were ironed out of a criti- 
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cal problem in long-distance rocket pro- 
pulsion. Because of the thousands of gal- 
lons of fuel that a rocket gobbles every 
minute and the empty-tank deadweight 
which results, combinations like the Wac- 
V-2 are a necessity. Only atomic energy 
could solve the problem in one package. 

The most obvious and provocative re- 
sult of the record-smashing test* was that 
it brings closer the time when U.S. scien- 
tists will launch eternally circling patrol 
outposts into outer space. Those points of 
vantage could be either stepping stones 
to the moon and other planets or weapon- 
carrying sentinels of peace. 

The goal to go: An increase of the 
Wac-V-2’s approximately 114-miles-per- 
second speed to the 7-miles-per-second 
required to neutralize terrestrial gravity 
completely. Already hard at work on the 
problem, military scientists announced 
the day after the surprise test that 
“trains” of three or more missiles hooked 
together are being planned and will hit 
speeds “far beyond” 5,000 mph. 

More important, for the moment at 
least, was realization that the Wac-V-2’s 
250-mile, straight-up range means a 
point-to-point range of 500 miles, more 
than doubling, in a single technical jump, 
the past ranges of deadly, interception- 
proof, guided missiles. 

Russian Rival. Momentarily damp- 
ening the White Sands triumph was a 
copyrighted International News Service 
story released this week. In it a German 
scientist claimed that Russia has a guided 
missile of trans-Atlantic range. The guess 
was based on the fact that Russia had 


*Past known high for a man-made object: 
114 miles, recorded by a V-2 at White Sands in 
1946. 
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“Wac” & V-2. From a giant’s head sprang the highest flyer of all. (SEE: Non-Com) 


nabbeu scientists from a Nazi project that 
had worked on such a missile. 

The big flaw in the story: The direc- 
tor of those German long-range rocket 
researches, Baron Werther von Braun, 
now is working at the White Sands rocket 
base in New Mexico, U.S.A. 


Watch on the Strait 


While Atlantic Pact planners tried 
to plug invasion holes in Europe (see 
Nation), the Army last week ordered a 
manpower-bolt shot across the back door 
of U.S. vulnerability. 

Allocating its 10 available combat 
divisions, the Army ordered Alaskan de- 
fense forces doubled. New Alaskan 
strength: 13.200 men. The other assign- 
ments: 92,000 men for Europe; 127,000 
in the Far East; 7,000 to Hawaii; 14,000 
to the Caribbean and 5,000 to Trieste. 
Five divisions will remain in America. 


Too Horrible? 


Secret hope of millions in an age of 
fantastic weapons is that some are simply 
too horrible to be used. 

Last week, however, two of the dead- 
liest—atomic energy and germs—were 
talked of in matter-of-fact terms of prac- 
ticability. And a third—gas—seemed no 
laggard in the grim race. 

As a “logical step,” the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission announced plans to 
train civilians to detect atom-blast radi- 
ation in bombed areas. 

Cook Before You Eat. In Balti- 
more, a Johns Hopkins biologist, Dr. 
Bentley Glass, discussed a danger he saw 
as “more far-reaching than the atom 
bomb.” Biological warfare, in his opinion, 
is a high probability for any future war. 
In its favor, for instance, is the fact that 
“an epidemic can penetrate even the 
thinly settled regions that would not be 
worth bombing.” And in the research 
stage it is the cheapest of all weapons. 

“You may be sure,” said Glass, “that 
in the next war, my family will boil every- 
thing which can be boiled before drink- 
ing it.” Even so, he conceded, B. W. de- 
fense is almost impossible because of the 
vast variety of diseases against which a 
nation would have to immunize. 

Dr. Glass’ answer to the threat: 
world government, outlawing war. 

Death Spots. Discussions of gas 
warfare were revived by an Army engi- 
neer who told reporters in Mountain 
View, Cal., that his big wartime job had 
been disposing of 124,000 tons of a 
“death spray” prepared and stored by 
the Nazis (1,000 tons were shipped to 
America for tests). The spray, called 
tabun, was described as practically im- 
possible to detect and deadly enough to 
kill a man in two minutes if as much as a 
dime-sized spot touched his skin or 
clothes. 

Tabun’s deadliness was minimized 
by Army Chemical Corps spokesmen. It 
will not, they said, penetrate clothing or 
existing types of gas masks. 

But two other tabun-inspired re- 
marks vitiated the assurance. First, Lad- 
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islas Farago, author of Axis Grand 
Strategy, said that Germany’s main rea- 
son for not using tabun toward the end 
of the war was not fear of retaliation, but 
that “the luftwaffe [said] ... it had no 
planes left to mount a major gas attack.” 

Even more significant was a com- 
ment from Science Service: “Best bet 
why the Chemical Corps has let out the 
secret of the Nazis’ tabun: We have some- 
thing more deadly.” 


To Each His Own 


Inter-service rivalry, moaned the 
press, was wrecking the nation’s defense 
planning. But when glimmers of service 
cooperation actually appeared they didn’t 
make very exciting headlines and often 
got overlooked. 

Last week, for instance, Navy Secre- 
tary John L. Sullivan scarcely made the 
inside pages when he put an official 
stopper in one of the most publicized 
inter-service feuds. Interviewed in Calli- 
fornia by American Broadcasting Co. re- 
porters, Sullivan said: 

Separate Rules. “[A] conflict that 
appears to be stimulated in some sections 
of the public press would indicate that 
there is a major difference of opinion be- 
tween the Air Force and the Navy as to 
their respective roles. 

“In [Joint Chiefs of Staff confer- 
ences] the primary responsibility for 
strategic air bombardment was assigned 
to the Air Force. I wish to assure you 
that the Navy wholeheartedly subscribes 
to that decision. 

“We would not be able to discharge 
that responsibility [of strategic bomb- 
ing]. That mission calls for [more] 


equipment than we ever hope to have. We 
believe strategic bombardment is properly 
the function of the Air Force. We trust 
and expect it will so remain.” 
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Health 





arene (Doré) 
Ocean travellers. From now on, passage 
will be smoother. (SEE: Bon Voyage) 


Plague’s End 


The day is drawing near when 
leprosy, once the most dreaded of all 
diseases, will be handled routinely by the 
occasional family doctor who runs across 
it. 

So reports director Frederick A. 
Johansen of the National Leprosarium at 
Carville, La., which is currently discharg- 
ing about three patients per month. The 
Leprosarium has 396 patients—practical- 
ly all the serious cases in the U.S. 

Since 1941, three sulfone drugs 
(relatives of the potent sulfa family) have 
been used successfully to “arrest” lep- 
rosy, for which (like tuberculosis, which 
it parallels in many ways) there is no 
absolute cure. Now, Dr. Johansen says, 
still another sulfone, so new it hasn’t 
yet been named, is giving what seems to 
be even better results. It also has fewer 
unpleasant effects on the patients. 


Displaced Doctors 


One U.S. medical problem about 
which there is no dispute: too few doc- 
tors practice in small communities. 

Despite this, most states have laws 
which make it virtually impossible for a 
doctor from another nation—no matter 
how well qualified—to be admitted to 
practice. This means that the approxi- 
mately 2,500 M.D.’s in displaced persons 
camps in Europe, if admitted to the U.S., 
would have slim hope of making a living 
at their profession. Some, already here, 
are wasting their skill and training as 
laboratory assistants. 

Breach in the Dyke. To end this 
waste and supply its citizens with badly- 
needed new doctors, Minnesota last month 
took a pioneering step: It offered prac- 
ticing licenses to qualified European prac- 
titioners. 


Formerly, full citizenship was a 


necessary prerequisite to taking the state 
licensing examinations. Hereafter, an ap- 
plicant may take the examinations if he 
has filed intention to become a citizen 
and agrees in writing to complete the 
process. He also must demonstrate that 
he has had satisfactory medical educa- 
tion and knows English adequately, in- 
tern for a year in a Minnesota hospital. 

North Dakota also is relaxing its 
admission requirements, and other states 
with medically-unattended small towns 
may soon follow suit. 


Bon Voyage 


The lady who was reporting regularly 
to the Johns Hopkins allergy clinic in 
Baltimore was in a predicament like 
Job’s. She suffered almost beyond en- 
durance from hives, and equally, all her 
life, from motion-sickness. Even her 
street-car trips to the clinic were torture. 

One day her physicians, Drs. Leslie 
Gay and Paul Carliner, told her they had 
been experimenting with a new drug 
called Dramamine, which might do her 
hives some good. It was still in the try- 
out stage; would she be a guinea pig? 

Added Attraction. The lady was 
willing, and swallowed a 50-milligram 
capsule of Dramamine before facing the 
ordeal of the street-car trip home. Sur- 
prisingly, she wasn’t sick this time, nor 
on her next ride back to the clinic. She 
told the doctors that while the drug had 
helped the hives somewhat, it seemed to 
have cured the car-sickness completely. 
Drs. Gay and Carliner were interested 
but skeptical. 

As time passed, however, and under 
continued Dramamine dosing she _ re- 
mained nausea-free, they became excited. 
Her ailment was essentially identical with 
seasickness, one of the oldest, commonest 
and most embarrassing complaints that 
flesh is heir to. It has defied all search 
for a cure, including some intensive ones 
during the war. 

Brain Control. How Dramamine 
works is not known. It belongs to the 
benadryl family, used in the treatment 
of hay fever and other common allergies. 
In the case of seasickness, Dramamine 
presumably acts on the part of the brain 
which controls vomiting. Vomiting is the 
most characteristic result of upsetting the 
human balancing equipment, a series of 
semi-circular canals in the inner ear. 

The effectiveness of Dramamine 
seems already to be well established, ac- 
cording to reports released Jast fortnight 
by Drs. Gay and Carliner. and by the 
Army Medical Department. A _ prelim- 
inary mass test was made last summer 
on troops being transported on the S.S. 
America. It seemed to be highly effective, 
so a crucial experiment was arranged. 

Rough Test. The Army assigned 
the troop transport S.S. Ballou, a ship 
with a vicious pitch and wallow, to make 
the rough November passage of the North 
Atlantic, and loaded its deep, narrow hull 
—where the rolling motion is most pro- 
nounced—with 1,376 troops. Of these, 
485 were quartered in sub-level compart- 
ments. Some of them were given Drama- 
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More Oil... 


You wanted it... 
You got it... 
You'll get still more! 


| YEAR this country used a lot more oil than 
ever before. Oil and progress go together. 


To help get you more oil, this company and its 
affiliates last year did the biggest job in their history. 
Plants and equipment had to be modernized and ex- 
panded in a hurry...new wells, refineries, tankers, 
pipelines—all the things it takes to get you more oil. 


This big job could not have been done unless asound 
business existed. It took organization. It took money 
—lots of it—about 100 million dollars more, in fact, 


f 





Adding storage and transport facilities... 





Building tankers and pipelines... 


than the entire year’s earnings. It used up funds set 
aside for replacing worn-out equipment. It dipped 
heavily into savings. It took borrowed money, and 
money raised by selling assets. 


In 1949, and in the years to come, you'll want still 
more oil. And you'll get it. At home and abroad, 
money is being spent today to provide for tomor- 
row’s needs. 


The better you live, the more oil you use... 
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Expanding research facilities... 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (NEW JERSEY) 
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mine capsules, some plain sugar capsules, 
some nothing. 

Of the men who took Dramamine, 
less than 2% developed seasickness. Of 
those who didn’t take it at first, and de- 
veloped seasickness, all but 3% got 
“complete relief” after doing so. There 
were no side effects. 

Dramamine, developed by the Searles 
laboratories in Chicago, is not yet avail- 
able commercially. Further tests will be 
made on its effectiveness against motion- 
sickness in small boats and airplanes. 


Cabbage Juice Boom 


“One quart of cabbage juice, please.” 

Since about the first of the year, 
choruses of this unlikely request have 
meant a tidy profit to various wholesale 
and retail vegetable stores, particularly 
big city “health” stores which specialize 
in fresh fruit and vegetable juices. 

It all began when the January issue 
of California Medicine carried a report 
by Dr. Garnett Cheney of Leland Stan- 
ford University that cabbages contain a 
new “vitamin U” which cures ulcers. On 
the basis of a small experiment (on only 
13 patients), Dr. Cheney reported that 
about a quart of raw cabbage juice, taken 
daily, would end ulcer pains in an aver- 
age of nine days. 

His report, intended for an audience 
of medical colleagues, was picked up by 
newspapers and magazines and seems 
now to have reached a sizeable propor- 
tion of the country’s ulcer sufferers. 

“Indorsed by Doctors.” In down- 
town Manhattan, proprietors of the Vim 
& Vigor health food shop, who had never 
heard of cabbage juice before, suddenly 
found customers dropping in to ask for it. 

In two weeks, they were selling 10 
quarts a day, (at $2 a quart), and teasing 
in new customers with a blown-up repro- 
duction of Dr. Cheney’s article in the 
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Acme 


Michael Rector & donor. New skin and a double dessert. (SEE: Plucky Michael) 


window. Another big New York distribu- 
tor has found a demand for its $57 elec- 
tric juicer burgeoning since the report. 

In California itself the cabbage juice 
fad is even bigger. One San Francisco 
wholesaler delivers up to 350 quarts 
daily. Los Angeles food shops, which also 
use blow-ups of the Cheney article as win- 
dow displays, had a similar demand. 
Orders are coming in also from smaller 
California towns. 

Old Story. In Chicago, five stores 
reported sales of 20 to 25 quarts a day, 
at 90¢ to $1 a quart. One of the shops 
is owned by Dr. John Maxwell, 1948 
Vegetarian Party candidate for President. 
Unlike other sellers, Dr. Maxwell said 
last week he had long known all about 
the virtues of raw cabbage juice. 

Let-Down. Meanwhile, despite 
claims from some sufferers that the juice 
has cured their pains, the American Medi- 
cal Association says there’s no reason to 
regard the cabbage-juice cure as the 
proper treatment for ulcers. 


Plucky Michael 


Four months ago, when blond little 
Michael Rector was rushed into Casualty 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., doctors 
shook their heads at the pitiful sight of 
his fire-seared body. 

Hardly anyone has ever survived as 
much as a'40% burn. Michael, who is 
4, had had 70% of his body seared— 
both legs and most of his trunk. It was 
done, he explained later, by some neigh- 
borhood children who held him down and 
applied matches to his clothes. The doc- 
tors did what they could, fearful that 
their best efforts would merely prolong 
his agony. 

Blood & Guts. But last week 
Michael was still alive with “better than 
a 50-50 chance”—thanks to a succession 
of warborn medical miracles, many new 





friends who had given him blood and 
skin, and a degree of courage which 
would be impressive in the most stoical 
of grown-ups. 

The latest in a series of ordeals oc- 
curred last month, when Michael under- 
went his fifth skin graft. To lessen the 
strain on his overburdened heart, he was 
asked to take it without anesthesia. 

Two Scoops of Ice Cream. The 
graft was made with Michael in a kneel- 
ing position. His surgeon, Dr. Joseph 
Young, sprayed blood plasma over 128 
inches of injured skin, then spread and 
molded strips of skin donated by Robert 
Joseph Denyer, 23, a Naval aviation 
machinist’s mate. Michael only cried a 
few times. He was rewarded with a double 
order of “pink” ice cream. 

One half of the new grafts covered 
areas of flesh previously covered with 
skin donated by Michael’s father, a neigh- 
bor and a Marine sergeant, all volun- 
teers. (Skin from another person can 
serve only temporarily as a seal to pre- 
vent the loss of body fluids.) Eventually, 
when he has recovered more, Michael 
will have to provide his own permanent 
new skin, from his unburned shoulders 
and arms. This alone can attach to the 
burned parts and regenerate itself. 

Glued Together. To make the 
temporary “borrowings” of other persons’ 
skin stay in place, the surgeon used a 
blood derivative, thrombin, which is 
sprayed onto the body. With the plasma, 
it forms a kind of mat, holding the bor- 
rowed skin firmly in place. Thrombin is 
a wartime development, as are the penicil- 
lin and other substances without which 
Michael would never have survived. 

Michael may need more skin donors 
and, undoubtedly, more blood donors. 
(He uses between 114 and 4 pints of Red 
Cross blood plasma every week.) But if 
all goes well he may be out of the hospital 
in three to six months. 

On the day last November when the 
accident occurred, Michael’s father, an 
automobile mechanic, gave up his job. 
While Mrs. Rector takes care of the five 
other children, he has been staying at 
the hospital with Michael. At night he 
sleeps next to him on a hospital bed. 


AN OPPORTUNITY 
TO SAVE MONEY! 


Much against our will, stead- 
ily increasing costs of paper, 
printing and wages are forcing us 
to raise the subscription price of 
PATHFINDER. 

The new rate will be $2.50 


per year. However, you can save 
money by acting NOW—before 
the price goes up. New or renewal 
subscriptions sent promptly will 
be accepted at the present low 
rates: 2 years for $3 or 4 years 
for only $5. 

Mail your order TODAY to: 
Dept. R, Paturinper, Pathfinder 
Bldg., Washington 5, D.C. 
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Yes sir, that's my baby! 


Of course, no truck driver loves his 
truck as he loves his child. 


But let’s not fool ourselves, either. 
Ask any driver of a Dodge “Job- 
Rated’”’ truck. He’ll tell you that he 
takes real pride in his truck! 


Why shouldn’t he? He knows his 
truck fits its job. He knows he has 





the right power for any emergency 
. . . With economy that doesn’t re- 
quire a gas station stop a couple of 
times a day. 


He knows his truck has exactly the 
right load-carrying and load-moving 
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units for maximum efficiency, with 
his loads over his roads. He knows 
it’s the easiest to handle of any truck. 





He can turn at a 37° angle, either 
right or left. He rides on the cush- 
ioned comfort of ‘“‘Air-O-Ride”’ seats. 
He enjoys perfect vision ... in all 
directions. He commands the safest 
brakes ever designed. 


Unless you have heard the Dodge 
*‘Job-Rated’’ story in detail—and ac- 
tually experienced 
what a “‘Job-Rated” 
truck means to you 
in economy of op- 
eration, in ease of 
operation, and -in 
long life . . » you'll 
find it profitable to 
talk it over with your Dodge dealer. 





After all, it’s youR money. So if 
you can SAVE money with a “Job- 
Rated”’ truck, that’s the truck you 
want to own... isn’t it? 





FOR THE LOCATION OF YOUR DODGE DEALER, CONSULT THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK 
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AN OPA IN REVERSE, requiring industry and labor, with the Government as over- 
seer, to agree on the production of lower-priced consumer goods, is 
demanded by shirt manufacturer Henry Modell, president of the New 
York, New Jersey and Connecticut Smaller Businessmen's Association. 


still under snow, cannot be appraised accurately. The average farmer 
has plenty of funds. Although prices on many crops will be lower, 
support prices will act as a floor. Expected larger-—than-—usual crops, 
sold at support prices, will sustain the cash yield. 


AUTO MAKERS think they have 4 to 5 million customers ready to accept delivery 
and see no reason to reduce their goal of 6 million vehicles for 1949. 


WHEN ALL U.S. STEEL FURNACES are fully operating they can pour three tons of 
raw steel every second the year-—round—-a 14-million ton (18%) increase 
in capacity since 1940. New equipment scheduled for this year at a 
cost of $627 million will bring total capacity to more than 98.3 mil- 
lion tons. Steel men expect production this year to continue upward, 
probably to surpass 1948's peacetime record of 88.5 million tons. 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, which set out to rebuild New York's slums, have prac— 
tically stopped and are offering for sale sites acquired for the 
purpose. President Milton J. Brock of the National Association of 
Home Builders says the companies found it futile to try to compete 
with public housing, which actually costs more but is tax-supported. 


PRIVATE SURVEYS INDICATE that industrial building plans announced for 1949 may 
be cut back one-third. Reason: business, looking closely at costs, is 
refusing to pay overtime. A return to the 40-hour week from the 70- 
hour week not uncommon last year means slower completion of projects. 

EASTMAN KODAK PREDICTS a big industrial future for high-speed motion picture 
cameras (3,000 frames per second, with magnification of 200). Already 
widely used to study machine tool action, liquid flow and chemical re- 
actions, they will soon spread into other fields like marine hull de- 
sign and molten metal molding. 


MEANWHILE, SALES TO PHOTO-HOBBYISTS, still a mainstay to the industry, are 


Slipping. Producers are planning fewer gadgets and lower prices. 





will remodel their old ones, according to the National Association of 
Retail Grocers. Cost of new store buildings will average $47,000; 
some will go as high as $125,000. Highest proportion of new stores is 
scheduled for the West, with the East as runner-up. The Midwest will 
lead in remodeling. 


THE TRAILER INDUSTRY, which built 85,000 rolling homes last year-—-twice as many 
as in pre-war days——has been sideswiped by a slump in demand. To step 
up sales, it will increase its advertising budget, teach dealers how 
to sell, add improvements without price increases and work for 
trailer-—park betterment. 


GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS who worried lest manufacturers use too little synthetic 
rubber to keep the industry alive for a national emergency were losing 
sleep for nothing. They insisted that industry must be required to 
use 220,000 tons in the 12 months ending Jan. 1, 1949. But polymer 
chemists came through with advances such as cold rubber and upset all 
calculations. Purchases actually ran to 425,000 tons. Preliminary re- 
quests are for 650,000 tons this year. 

DEFINITE ANSWERS for Federal jobholders who want to know whether they can earn 
more in industry or public service are available from Hoover Com— 
mission surveys. Surveys show: (1) white collar workers in Government 
are better off in their first 15 years of service but progressively 
worse thereafter; (2) engineers in Government are better paid during 
their first five years. By the ninth year, salaries for engineers in 
private industry outstrip those in Government; (3) college graduates 
are better off in Government service while under 30 but at a consid-— 
erable money discount from 35 on. 


PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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The Eckelkamps have built 
a 4-part plan for tomorrow 


Why security and income are the goals 
of Louis B. Eckelkamp, Villa Ridge, Mo. 


To the Eckelkamps, as to millions of other families, 
it is only natural that their planning includes a sound 
program of investment in the securities of industry. 

They know that some risk is present, of course...as 
it is in the ownership of any form of property. 


But they also know that investment has solid satis- 
factions: the satisfaction of owning income-producing 
securities, of adding extra dollars to income (their 
stocks returned 5.9% in 1948) and, as Mr. Eckelkamp 
said, “of sharing in the country’s industrial progress.” 

It is for investors like the Eckelkamps that the New 
York Stock Exchange maintains a free, open market 
place for securities. Here idle funds find productive 
use — productive alike of a gratifying return on good 
investment judgment, and of goods and jobs for all. 

For these same investors, Member Firms of the 
Stock Exchange maintain 1550 offices, conveniently 
located in every section of the country. 





This is the Eckelkamp family—Louis and Martha, with their two small sons, 
Louis B. Jr., and William. Friendly, widely-acquainted, the Eckelkamps 
are active in their church and community. Mr. Eckelkamp owns and 
operates a restaurant and service station, “The Diamonds,”’ at the junction 
of highways U. S. 66 and Missouri 100, near Washington, Missouri. 





Part One of the Eckelkamps’ program is home 
ownership, and their attractive home, 
R. F. D. #1, Villa Ridge, which they built 
themselves, is the result of years of planning. 





A far-sighted investment plan rounds out their 
program. Through a St. Louis Member Firm 
of the Exchange, Mr. Eckelkamp purchased 
stocks of three nationally-known listed com- 
panies that have enviable dividend records. 
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Next in their program is adequate life in- 
surance, and they have policies with three 
companies. Over the years, they have put 
away a number of U.S. Savings Bonds, too! 





“Our dividend checks pay for many extra 
things,’”’ say the Eckelkamps, whose three 
securities, two common stocks and one 
high-grade preferred stock, returned 5.9% 
in 1948 on their combined purchase price. 


Part Three of the program is savings for emer- 
gencies. Here Mr. Eckelkamp is making a 
deposit in his savings account at the Bank 
of Washington in nearby Washington, Mo. 


INVEST WISELY . . . 
THROUGH A MEMBER FIRM OF THE 
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Business 


Talk Fast 


Today’s perfect secretary works with 
machine-like precision, has electronic 
innards and a mahogany-finished chassis. 
A business machine company plans to 
market it soon for about $200. 

The electric secretary has a wire re- 
corder, record player and vacuum tube 
relays. If the phone rings while its master 
is out, the machine lifts the receiver and 
the caller hears a voice say: “This is a 
recorded message. Mr. Smith is out right 
now. You have 30 seconds to leave a 
message if you wish.” After recording 
the incoming message, the machine cuts 
in again: “Your time is up. If you need 
more, please call this number again.” 

The wire recorder can handle 60 
half-minute messages on one spool. 


Readjustment Plus? 


Two sharp facts about the nation’s 
economy stood out last week. The transi- 
tion from a buyers’ to a sellers’ market 
was definitely under way with a more- 
than-seasonal increase in unemployment. 
And the trend had been accelerated by 
the cutback in defense preparations. 

Economists knew, of course, that a 
big upward revision in defense spending 
could have a sharp effect on many indus- 
tries, but those closest to President Tru- 
man felt that the spending limitation he 
had imposed on defense chiefs would not 
be hiked this year to the sacrifice of his 
welfare program. 

But two moves could be foreseen with 
reasonable certainty. For weeks the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board had observed Wall 
Street wallowing in the doldrums and 





Acme 
Robot secretary. Not pretty, it takes 
orders, talks back. (SEE: Talk Fast) 
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other signs of declining business, Last 
week a board spokesman said: “The time 
for easing margin requirements may be 
near. Also, if prices continue downward, 
department store sales slump and unem- 
ployment grows, the board will probably 
ease Regulation W.” 

The board has hesitated to stimulate 
installment buying by relaxing downpay- 
ment and time-to-pay restrictions for fear 
of an overpoweringly inflationary result. 
This could reverse the “desirable” read- 
justment now taking place. 

But no two interpreters seemed to 
agree on whether the slowdown was the 
expected beneficial readjustment or one 
with extremely undesirable factors. 

The more pessimistic thought it 
would turn into a “Truman depression.” 
Others defined it as a leveling off—which 
had actually begun three months ago. 
Seasoned observers felt it was a time for 
watchful—or even relaxed—waiting. The 
facts were not all in. Nobody knew, for 
example, what has happened to consumer 
income because these figures always lag 
30 days. But everybody knew some odd— 
and possibly contradictory things—were 
happening. For instance: 

e e Curtiss Candy Co. in Chicago 
solemnly announced it was putting a l¢ 
candy bar on the market for the first time 
since pre-war. Reason: “To extend the 
candy market substantially and help sup- 
port our national economy.” 

e @ In Washington, D.C., the Volun- 
teers of America reopened their soup 
kitchen, closed since 1941, and served 75 
free meals the first hour. 

e @ In Richland, Wash., the Hanford 
Atomic Works announced that 3,750 of 
the plant’s 15,000 employes would be laid 
off and a five-day week would go into ef- 
fect due to progress made in building 
new atomic energy plants. 

Ups and Downs. Pipelines of more 
ordinary supplies were filling up, too. 
Abnormal weather and consumer resist- 
ance had combined with high production 
to force cutbacks. In this class were 
makers of household appliances, radios, 
textiles, shoes, petroleum, coal, jewelry 
and hardware. Hit, too, were some inde- 
pendent manufacturers of high-priced 
autos, who had been making hay while 
the industry’s mass-producers were handi- 
capped by shortages. 

But this year Plymouth, Ford and 
Chevrolet were sure they could sell all 
the cars they could make. And General 
Motors’ president Charles E. Wilson fol- 
lowed an automatic wage cut of 2¢ per 
hour for more than 270,000 production 
workers ($10 million on an annual basis) 
by a price cut of $10 to $40 on G.M. 
cars. 

At about the same time Ford an- 
nounced it would make no cut, but 
planned to boost production substantially 
in coming months. In South Bend, Ind., 
the Studebaker Corp. likewise announced 
it would add 1,800 workers immediately 
and more from time to time in the course 
of a 21% hike in production—4,610 cars 
weekly as against 3,810 at present. Stude- 
baker’s explanation: Steel supplies were 
easier, demand for its cars steadily rising. 





Wide World 


Big stir. G.M.’s C. E. Wilson shrewdly 
cut prices. (SEE: Readjustment) 


Hard Facts. But unemployment 
among veterans had more than doubled 
in the last four months—more than 570,- 
000 were drawing unemployment checks, 
as against 230,000 last October. Part of 
this increase was seasonal; a result of 
major construction projects’ laying off 
workers for the winter. 

The Communist journal, Daily 
Worker, found cause for crocodile-tears 
in the employment “crisis” in Ypsilanti, 
Mich. It claimed that 6,000 of Kaiser- 
Frazer’s 12,000 Willow Run _ workers 
were packing the welfare stations, pointed 
to Ypsilanti as the first auto center “to 
know the bitterness, poverty and suffer- 
ing that comes when the developing un- 
employment crisis goes to town.” 

The need of workers in Philadelphia 
by ship, car, radio and television com- 
panies seemed likely to neutralize other 
local layoffs. 

Taking into account the competitive 
market, a prominent New York depart- 
ment store owner, Benjamin H. Namm, 
said: “We’re headed for lower prices. 
How low? I don’t know. The customer’s 
the boss.” 

Prices for used homes will start down 
by mid-1949, for new homes some time 
in 1950, according to Roy Wenzlick, a 
St. Louis real estate analyst. In 1955, he 
thought, both old and new homes would 
stabilize at about 25% below present 
levels. 

Food basket. A good living cost 
barometer for the thrifty housewife was 
Dun & Bradstreet’s sample budget. It 
“buys” 31 foods—a pound each. These 
cost $7.36 on July 13, $6.36 at the end 
of November, $6.21 in December, $5.91 in 
mid-January and $5.78 at the end of 
February. 

Biggest Government worry is the jolt 
the nation’s biggest business, farming, 
has had to absorb. Administration farm 
experts fear the Government will have to 


throw $2 billion into its price-support 
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Yes, it has 
both AM and FM with 
built-in antennas. Yes, the 
dual - speed record changer 
plays both standard and LP records 
automatically. Other luxury set fea- 
tures include crystal tone reproducer, 
10” speaker, heirloom cabinet. Yet 
the “no middleman” price is scores 
of dollars under comparable sets 
sold through wholesalers. 
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Compare it yourself with $225 sets. Pulls in AM 

and FM stations you've been missing. Single- 
control automatic changer with crystal reproducer , 2 
odds new richness to records. $] & 9 95* ' ; 


Decorator - modern styling 
beautifies any room. 


B R ' w G % With dual-speed LP record changer, $179.95* 
Ba ral B k Agai ( 
| = ~ ee wes : ad ‘ 
: iy 
Talking about television? Here's fe j : 1 Once more it's easy to own the best! These beautifully fashioned 


America’s most simply operated set ; 3 
with push-button tuning and avuto- ei a 
matic picture control. Built-in antenna 
often eliminates cost of outside 
aerial. No finer picture at any price. 


AM-FM radio-phonographs bring you the cream of modern advance- 
ments plus a bonus of pleasure-giving features found nowhere 
else. Longer-range, AM-FM, “Front Row" radio reception. Brilliantly better 


$34995° 


$14.95 for matching table 
initallation extra where necessary 


{BEN DIX RADIO) 


RUG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


BENDIX RADIO DIVISION of 





Aviation conPeRATICN 


Baltimore 4, Maryland 
MARCH 9, 1949 





*All prices slightly 
higher in West. 


reproduction of both standard and LP (long-playing) records. Aviation 
Quality built in by the foremost producer of aircraft radio and radar. 
Yet prices are far and away the lowest ever placed on instruments 
of this calibre! There's a reason: Your Bendix Radio dealer now buys 
direct from the factory, and gives you his big savings in whole- 
saling costs. Watch your newspaper for the name of the dealer 
now displaying the proof that your long wait 
is over—that quality and low price are 
together again. 


Bendix Radio's dual speed, single-arm record chonger ploys, 
end changes avtomatically, both regular and the new LP (long- 
playing) records—vup fo 4 hours entertcinment of a loading. 
Gentle slide delivery saves records. 

















program to insulate farmers from the 
effects of the commodity price break. Al- 
ready $1 billion has been spent. With 
luck, the Administration may recover a 
substantial portion of this money by sel- 
ling products abroad. If things break 
well, some farmers may withdraw grain 
from price support and sell in the open 
market. But, at worst, corn, wheat and 
cotton could sink below support levels, 
channeling huge crop stocks into Gov- 
ernment storehouses. If a drop in foreign 
demand came on top of this, Government 
officials admit, they—and we—would 
really be in trouble. 


The 5-55 Quickie 


A 5-55 Quickie means a five-minute 
55¢ breakfast at Philadelphia’s Penn 
Sheraton Hotel. If the waitress is one 
second late with the orange juice, cereal, 
roll and coffee, the meal is on the house. 

The Sheraton management which in- 
stalled the 5-55 three weeks ago to stimu- 
late its breakfast business, complained 
last week: “The 5-55 has started a com- 
petitive spirit among the waitresses. We'd 
be glad to pay off if a customer wins now 
and then. But the girls feel the first to 
lose can never live it down. Do you know 
a slow-foot who wants a job?” 


Ailing Savings Banks 


Millions of thrifty souls have won- 
dered why the interest rate on their de- 
posits in mutual savings banks was so low 
—only 1% or 2%. And some may remem- 
ber back to a kindred source of wonder- 
ment in the days when money for deposit 
was so plentiful that receiving tellers of 
the mutual banks shook their heads and 
refused to accept a deposit of more than 
a few hundred dollars. 

Bank Fault. Last week reports 
showed that deposits in mutual savings 
banks were up, but only a trifling amount 
compared with gains by other economic 
institutions. Recently, a staid Harvard 
professor of finance, Dr. John Lintner, 
took a poke at the phenomenon behind 
these puzzles: the lethargy of mutual sav- 
ings bank management. In a three-year, 
1l-state study, published by the research 
division of Harvard Business School, 
Lintner disclosed that since 1880 the 
American people have steadily been turn- 
ing away from mutual banks as deposi- 
tories of their savings. Meanwhile, sav- 
ings in private depositories and life insur- 
ance have grown twice as fast as the 
national income. For this drift away from 
mutual banks, Lintner finds two reasons: 

e @ People with money to save want 
a fair rate of return, a systematic method 
of saving and conveniences which mutual 
banks do not provide. 

e @ Savings bank management has 
not bothered to get out of its easy-chair 
and search out good interest-yielding out- 
lets for savings funds. In particular, it 
has neglected “informed and progressive 
practice in mortgage lending.” 


In all, Lintner finds the mutual sav- 
ings banks have not adequately dis- 
charged their responsibilities to their de- 
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positors and their communities. He makes 
three remedial suggestions for attracting 
deposits and earning better interest rates 
for depositors: (1) The banks should 
put strong emphasis on Christmas clubs, 
payroll savings and school savings plans. 
(2) Put more steam into their efforts to 
get money out on good sound mortgages. 
(3) Improve their service as thrift insti- 
tutions by selling savings bank life in- 
surance. 


Fabulous Facts 


The U.S. as a going concern is the 
theme of 476 pages of what appear at 
first glance to be dry-as-dust statistical 
tables in The Economic Almanac for 1949, 
published last week by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board. 

There is no central character, no 
narrator, no plot. But just by themselves 
thousands of facts weave an illuminating 
story of the world’s biggest business— 
America. 

@ @ To purchase the 6 million U.S. 
farms, lock-stock-and-barrel, a mythical 
super-buyer would have to raise more 
than $87.7 billion. The land and _ build- 
ings alone would cost $62.8 billion. Two 
thirds of all these farms are electrified. 

e @ The nation’s 40 million motor 
vehicles could take all Americans for a 
ride at one time. 

@ @ More than 700 million passen- 
gers took railroad trips last year; al- 
together they rode 40 billion miles. 

@ @ More than 11.3 million Ameri- 
cans can sit in theater seats at the same 


Hmm-m-m! People who wanted to 
know what Preston Tucker’s finan- 
cially complicated car looked like had 
a chance last week. This picture of 
hand-built, rear-engine Tucker demon- 
strators was taken when the cars went 
to court in Chicago with vast quanti- 
ties of financial records in the luggage 
compartments under their hoods. 


time and more than 17 million can talk 
privately with each other over 34.8 mil- 
lion telephones. 

e e New York City has more tele- 
phones than Asia and South America com- 
bined; Chicago more than all Canada. 

ee Television fans can gather 
around 612,000 sets. 

ee The average factory employe 
worked 51% hours a week before World 
War I for $12.68. Last year he earned 
$60 a week for 39.7 hours. 

ee U.S. has 45% of the world’s coal 
supply—as against Russia’s 27%. 

Somber Note. But the U.S. is de- 
ficient in minerals vital for defense. From 
94% to 100% of the asbestos, tin, anti- 
mony, manganese and mercury used in 
the U.S. originates in foreign mines. 


Henry’s Dream Robot 


Seventeen years ago last month the 
late Henry Ford dreamily told a reporter: 
“I see in the future a vast improvement 
on the Jacquard loom. Some day we'll 
toss wool or cotton yarn in one end of a 
machine and from the other take out fin- 
ished suits or dresses.” 

Last week Henry’s dream seemed 
nearer fulfillment. Dr. Norbert Wiener, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
authority on machines that “think,” said 
that 10 years may bring a completely au- 
tomatic factory with an electronically 
controlled assembly line. One engineer, 
mixing fun with function-testing, is de- 
veloping a machine which will be able to 
play chess with a human partner. 


‘ 

Wide World’ 
Granting the Government an order to 
stop the Tucker Corp. from spending 
more of the small cash on hand—some 
of it was said to have been used for 
unnecessary expenses—Federal Judge 
Michael L. Igoe said: “The Tucker 
Corp. seems to have one rule as far 
as money goes—once they get it they 
spend it.” 





PATHFINDER 


THE LAMPS BURN LATE 
IN KUALA LUMPUR 


Halfway around the world, in a little- 
known Malayan community, the mem- 
bers of a U. S. Army Medical Research 
Unit work long into the tropic night. 


They're treating native patients who 
have Scrub Typhus—watching the way a 
new mold-derivative, CHLOROMYCE- 
TIN, fights this dreaded tropical disease. 


Scrub Typhus takes great toll among the 
native plantation workers in peacetime. 
In World War II, it cost United States 
Forces, alone, .a total of 150,000 man- 
days lost during beachhead and jungle 
operations. 


But now there’s a cure for Scrub Typhus. 
Thanks to the pioneering done by the 
Army Medical Department in the appli- 
cation of CHLOROMYCETIN, both in 
the field and in the laboratory, the world 
has a new weapon against this killing, 
disabling fever. And the entire medical 
profession has a powerful ally in its fight 
against such foes as typhoid, spotted 
fever, and epidemic and murine typhus. 


The Army Medical Researchers work late 
these nights at Kuala Lumpur. Their 
lamps push back the shadows farther 
and farther. 


U.S. ARMY AND U.S. AIR FORCE 
RECRUITING SERVICE 
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Pitfalls of Progress 


e e In Baltimore, Dr. Edward Ker- 
man, a psychiatrist, became engrossed in 
a TV drama about a psychiatrist and a 
house breaker, failed to hear a burglar 
make off with one of his suits and $130. 

een Willmar, Minn. (pop. 10,- 
000), Morris Chargo wondered if anyone 
listened to his Wednesday program over 
K WLM, ad-libbed from his script to an- 
nounce, graphically but falsely, that a 
band of wild circus animals was on the 
prowl in town. Chargo found he had 
more listeners than he imagined: Near 
panic followed. 


TV Laboratory 


The television audience was enjoy- 
ing the situation, but the young man 
strapped to the lie detector was obviously 


oratory sciences affect everyone. Viewers 
have seen and heard a jagged bolt of 
man-made lightning crackle through the 
air. They learned, too, why it may be ex- 
peditious but unsafe to put a penny in 
the fuse box. (The professor using the 
penny system touched a piece of paper 
to the electric wiring and the paper burst 
into flame.) 

They saw, probably for the first time, 
how a fly (bird-size on the screen) first 
dips his legs in a dish to taste, then 
lowers his “lips” to eat or drink. When 
offered water dosed with insect repellent, 
the fly quickly retracted his legs. 

TV Classroom. Staid, scholarly 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
was in the television business for three 
main reasons. First, it was good, dig- 
nified publicity; second, it would help 
fulfill part of the university’s function— 
to propagate scientific knowledge; and 
third, it would test TV’s value as an edu- 
cational medium. 

The faculty, at first, were skeptical. 
Mainly responsible for their enthusiasm 
now is the university’s scholarly, mild- 


see!” Unhappily, the plug followed a sci- 
ence show on optical illusions. 


In or Out? 


All last summer and fall radio news- 
men on Capitol Hill-lugged microphones 
and wire-recording equipment in and out 
of the House Un-American Activities 
Committee room, let radio listeners eaves- 
drop at the Bentley-Chambers spy hear- 
ings. Like a good newspaper photo- 
graph, the broadcasts told more of the 
dramatic story than any ace radio news- 
man could have put into words. 

For years, radio men had fought 
hard for the privilege of broadcasting 
testimony at Congressional hearings. For 
years, Congress had held on to its sanc- 
tity. Then the real break came in De- 
cember 1946, when the voice of the late 
Sen. Bilbo (D.-Miss.) had been broad- 
cast during a committee battle over his 
seating in the new Congress. 

“Un-American.” Then last month, 
part of the fight was lost again. New 
chairman John S. Wood (D.-Ga.) of the 





Television schoolroom. Lie. detector tests* and drinking flies make education fun and instructive. (SEE: TV Laboratory) 


uncomfortable. He was being grilled 
about an ex-girl friend and, according to 
the meter needle, was lying nobly. The 
questioner concluded: Is your wife watch- 
ing this television broadcast? 

A. Yes (no meter reaction). 

Q. Don’t you think she knows by 
now that you have been lying? 

The needle shook wildly. So did the 
spectators—with guffaws. But, despite 
its success as comedy, the experiment— 
for which the young man had volunteered 
—was not aimed primarily at amusement. 
It was a demonstration of the psychologi- 
cal study of emotions, one of a weekly 
series of science programs. 

Flies & Fuses. The Johns Hopkins 
Science Review (CBS-TV, Fridays, 9 p.m. 
EST) is a tour-by-television through the 
university’s scientific laboratories to il- 
lustrate the miracles of modern research 
and how these complex, fascinating lab- 


at 


mannered public relations man, Dr. Lynn 
D. Poole. He serves as diplomatic envoy 
to the professors, plans, writes and nar- 
rates the programs. 

If the program sometimes shows 
cracks in its polish, the audience remem- 
bers that the performers are scientists, 
not actors. Apparently, though, viewers 
find the lack of professional gloss no 
handicap. Letters of appreciation have 
come from doctors, teachers, students, 
housewives, lawyers and one cab driver. 

Kick-Back. To date, no doubt, 
least appreciative of the program’s edu- 
cational value is a cigaret manufacturer 
whose well-known slogan is illustrated, 
on TV as on radio, by a tobacco auc- 
tioneer. The auctioneer smiled into the 
camera and said’ “Ah believes what ah 


* Left to right: Drs. Clifford T. Morgan, Lynn 
D. Poole, Wendell R. Garner and victim, gradu- 
ate student James McCleary. 


Un-American Activities Committee an- 
nounced the unanimous decision of his 
group: Microphones, recording machines, 
newsreel and TV cameras, news photog- 
raphers would be banned. “They lend an 
atmosphere of a publicity stunt, not one 
of calm deliberation,” Wood said. “That’s 
the evil the committee sought to elim- 
inate.” 

Protests piled in. Commented CBS 
newsman Edward R. Murrow: “It seems 
to me that any action, that arbitrarily 
limits the citizens’ access to sight, sound 
and print, upon which opinion can be 
based, is, in the true sense of the phrase, 
un-American.” 

Last week, the committee appeared 
ready to admit it had made a hasty de- 
cision. Said one member: “I have a feel- 
ing that as we progress with the hear- 
ings, the committee may find itself losing 
more benefits than it has gained.” 
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WILLYS-OVERLAND’S 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE FARM VEHICLES 


Work in Any Weather... Any Place... the Year ‘Round 
























THE 4-WHEEL-DRIVE ‘JEEP’ DOUBLES 
AS TRACTOR AND ALL-PURPOSE VEHICLE 


You get more than a tractor when you 
get a Universal ‘Jeep’—you get a 
general-utility vehicle for towing and 
transportation over the toughest 
roads, in the worst weather. ith 
4-wheel-drive, six forward speeds and 
an operating range from 2% to 60 
mph, the ‘Jeep’ serves you every season 
—handling pull-type or hydraulic 
implements, hauling in the field, 
hustling a trailer to town in a hurry. 
No other vehicle spreads its cost over 
so many jobs. Ask your Willys- 
Overland dealer for a free demonstra- 
tion on your farm. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE “ 4 
UNIVERSAL jeep 





THE 4-WHEEL-DRIVE ‘JEEP’ TRUCK 
ANSWERS A LONG-FELT FARM NEED 


Much of your hauling must be done 
off the road, over ground that strains 
ordinary trucks. Many a job can’t wait 
because of weather or bad road con- 
ditions. The one truck that exactly 
fits your needs is Willys-Overland’s 
4-wheel-drive ‘Jeep’ Truck. Its all- 
wheel traction means all-year service, 
on the road or off. It is the right size 
—5300 Ibs. GVW. Sturdy construc- 
tion and its thrifty ‘Jeep’ Engine give 
low operating costs. See it at Willys- 
Overland dealers in pickup and plat- 
form-stake styles. 


4-WHEEL-DRIVE a 


eas 


jeep. Trucks ss 


WILLYS-OVERLAND MOTORS e TOLEDO e MAKERS OF AMERICA’S MOST USEFUL VEHICLES 
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Edueation 


Out of the Stacks 


Most big U.S. public libraries bury 
their books in the stacks, bar readers 
from access to them, leaving only refer- 
ence books and fiction on open shelves. 

Result: Few readers ever glimpse— 
much less sample—the wealth of interest- 
ing and absorbing knowledge in thou- 
sands of volumes behind the librarian’s 
desk. 

Last week, a long-smouldering revolt 
broke out among some progressive li- 
brarians against forcing readers to con- 
sult complicated card-index systems be- 
fore determining the book they want. 
Harry Peterson, librarian, Public Li- 
brary, Washington, D.C., announced that 
henceforth more than half of the library’s 


754,000 volumes would be on _ open 
shelves. 
Self-Service. Said Peterson: “Un- 


der the old card-index system, many ex- 
cellent books did nothing but gather dust. 
Readers were kept waiting for their 
books longer, and the time of the trained 
staff members was taken up running to 
and from the stacks. We have taken a tip 
from the self-service system of the modern 
grocery. We have found readers like to 
look over their books before making a 
choice, the same way shoppers like to 
look over the breakfast cereals.” 

Public libraries in other major 
American cities, however, were still far 
behind the trend. In New York, fewer 
than 10% of the main public library’s 
books are estimated to be on open 
shelves; in Cincinnati, Louisville, Cleve- 
land, less than 20%. 


New Commissioner 


When Earl James McGrath, profes- 
sor of education at the University of Chi- 
cago, is ready to take over his new post 
as U.S. Commissioner of Education, he 
can fly his own plane to Washington. 

Pilot McGrath, 46, was picked last 
week by Federal Security Administrator 


Mr Dotty 


Great Books telescreened. Viewers get so 
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Oscar Ewing for the top U.S. Government 
education post. He was born in Buffalo, 
graduated from the University of Buffalo, 
and has held major teaching posts there, 
at the University of Minnesota and at the 
University of Iowa. During the war he 
headed the educational services section 
of the U.S. Navy, going from there to the 
University of Chicago. 

McGrath has the strong support of 
most major U.S. educational organiza- 
tions. He is author of one of the few 
Ph.D. theses ever to attract wide atten- 
tion in educational circles. Its title: So- 
cial composition of the governing boards 
of U.S. colleges and universities. 


Wrong Number 


Missouri’s state department of edu- 
cation flunked its eighth-grade arith- 
metic last week. Rural teachers found 
that of the 50 questions and answers sent 
to them for a 1948-49 term test, seven of 
the answers were wrong. Samples: 

Q. Find the number of board-feet in 
a plank 2 inches in thickness, 10 inches 
wide, and 18 feet long. 

Official answer: 5 board-feet. 

Correct answer: 30 board-feet. 

Q. Divide 21% by 8. 

Official answer: 14. 

Correct answer: 7/24. 

Q. Find the area of a round mirror 
with a radius of 12 inches. 

Official answer: 434% square inches. 

Correct answer: 452% square inches. 

Q. What would be the selling price 
of a car invoiced to the dealer for $1,240 
if the dealer is allowed a profit of 159%? 

Official answer: $1,446. 

Correct answer: $1,426. 

Q. Find the interest on $1,960 at 6% 
for one year. 

Official answer: $98. 

Correct answer: $117.60. 

Not So Round. At Missouri’s state 
department of education the explanation 
was twofold: possible printers’ errors 
and a change in some of the questions 
“so as to elicit answers in round num- 
bers,” without change in answers. Un- 
explained was the fact that most of the 
correct answers were still in fractions. 


Snorted publisher John H. Shea of 


the Lexington, Mo., Advertiser-News: 
“There really is no alibi. One of the men 
from the department called on me, prom- 
ised it would never happen again.” 


Televised Culture 


Master, shall I begin with the usua! 

jokes 

That the audience always laugh at? 

—Aristophanes. 

Last week the great Greek dramatist, 
Aristophanes (448-380 B.C.), would have 
felt at home before a U.S. television set. 
Even the jokes would have been familiar. 
Television’s Great Books program was 
successfully disguising culture as enter- 
tainment; enthusiastic letters were pour- 
ing into the Great Books Foundation 
headquarters in Chicago. And member- 
ship was rising. 

So popular was the television show, 
What Do You Think? (Mon., 7 p.m., 
CST), that Television Forecast Magazine 
ranked it with Town Meeting of the Air 
as tops in TV in the non-boxing, non- 
wrestling division. 

Over radio, Great Books forums had 
not been a success. Interest had lagged. 
But by last week, after 19 television 
shows on ABC, Chancellor Robert 
Hutchins of the University of Chicago, 
one of the original organizers of the 
movement, believed the task of getting 
people to read and discuss each week one 
of the 100 great books of all time was on 
the way to enormous success. Some 
viewers got so excited that they phoned 
long-distance to argue with participants. 

Cut to Size. This week the show 
will move to NBC. Originating in a typi- 
cal “Great Books” club in Chicago, some 
changes had to be made for the TV cam- 
era. Instead of 25 to 35 participants, the 
number is cut to 6 or 7 members, each 
within range of the TV lens. 

To the jubilant Hutchins, the sen- 
sational audience response was no sur- 
prise. “It proves,” he said, “television 
can be a powerful educational force.” 
He even had hopes that the program, 
if broadcast over the whole network, 
might boost national club membership 
from the present 60,000 to the much-ad- 
vertised goal of 15 million. 





excited they phone long distance to join the argument. (SEE: Televised Culture) 
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The Whole Island Swept Away 


...yet they didn’t give up the search! 


For more than 25 years “Inco” research- 
ers have sought better metals by subject- 
ing them to thousands of different tests in 
hundreds of different places. 


To help in the search they have built 
marine testing stations...on lone and 
barren shores... where metals could be 
subjected to conditions as severe as would 
be met in actual use. 


The first, off the coast of Atlantic City, 
N. J., was destroyed by a great storm 
which drove in from the sea and swept 
the whole island away. But the records 
were saved...and the search went on. 


Next, at Fire Island, N. Y., the work 
was disrupted by the unprecedented hur- 
ricane of '38. But again the records were 


not destroyed. 
. . 


A third time they built... at both Kure 
Beach, N. C., and Block Island, R. 1. To- 
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day, at these two stations, “Inco” men are 


carrying on their tests. Subjecting metals 
to everything from flying sand and salt 
spray to actual immersion in biting sea 
water. Studying their resistance to corro- 
sion, erosion and the damaging action 
of marine growth. 


Out of years of continuous work... 
out of storms and dark waters...new 
facts about metals are being brought to 
light...facts which are helping many 
manufacturers make their products last 
longer and do more for you. 


This is one way International Nickel 
helps point the way to new and better 
metals for you. One example of the way 
Industry works to bring you better things 
... better insect screens, better ships, better 
farm implements... 


Not always, but many times these bet- 
ter metals...these man-made “alloys”... 
include Nickel. 


That’s why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 


Write for Free Booklet: “Making the 
Ocean a Test Tube” 


This illustrated booklet 
tells why and how the r 
search for better metals 
has been carried on. 
For your free copy, 

send a post card to 

Dept. 68 y, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 






THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


New York 5, N.Y. 


EMBLEM OF SERVICE 


at, Nickel 


-.- Your Unseen Friend 


© 1949, T.1.N. Co, 
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Video Decor 


Today a million Americans own 
television sets and it is estimated that 
two million more will have them by the 
end of 1949. Men in the family are con- 
cerned with which model they'll buy. But 
the woman vf the house wonders what 
this new entertainment gadget will do to 
her decoration plans. By last week there 
were several answers to her questions. 

Decorators are working out new 
room arrangements and manufacturers 
are offering furniture designed so that 
the family can view the TV program 
without tearing the room to pieces. For 
turning the show toward the audience 
there’s a swivel television table that costs 
less than $30. For turning the audience 
toward the show there are handsomely 
upholstered, barrel-shaped swivel chairs. 
And a circular ottoman conceals four 
extra nested seats which can be pulled 
out and set theater fashion. 

Wheelabouts. William Pahlmann, 
president of the New York chapter of 
the American Institute of Decorators, has 
designed much of his new “Momentum” 
furniture (to be in stores by early sum- 
mer) around the TV set. Upholstered 
chairs are on semi-pneumatic wheels. 

Bernard A. Stein, also in New York, 
has established a new kind of business, 
Customade Television. He believes in 
“making the television set live up to the 
furniture instead of building the furni- 
ture around the television set.” He in- 
stalls receivers in pieces already in the 


living room—breakfronts, chests, book- 
cases, even valued antiques. 

Light. Some buyers are building 
television into their walls. This, Stein 
points out, shouldn’t be done on the 
window side of the room, where light dis- 
tracts. John Vassos, well known illustra- 
tor and design-consultant, has designed a 
lamp with “controlled light.” It can be 
raised or lowered to create a periphery 
of darkness at the TV screen level, yet 
permits reading at other levels. Incan- 
descent-fluorescent, it is made of spun 
aluminum and comes in several modern 
design table and floor types. 


Umbrella Man 


Why will women carry pink um- 
brellas next summer? Why—after buy- 
ing short, puffy bumbershoots for several 
years—are they shopping this month for 
the long-handled, streamlined variety? 

A man in a pleasantly cluttered little 
shop on New York’s 45th St. knows the 
answers. He is Martin Simon, third-gen- 
eration proprietor of Uncle Sam’s Um- 
brella Shop. His umbrellas appear in 
fashion shows and on magazine covers. 

Martin’s grandfather, Adolf, opened 
the shop back in 1866 on the then-fashion- 
able Bowery. Son Sam moved it up to 
45th St. 44 years ago, renamed it after 
himself. Today grandson Martin sells 
“anything you can think up in um- 
brellas,” including the factory-made kind. 
He specializes, however, in umbrellas of 
his own design and make. 





Tele-corner: Wheeled chair and chair-table make viewing easier. (SEE: Video) 
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a Pathfinder, Acme 
Quandary. Zebra-stripe modernistic or 
dressy Victorian? (SEE: Umbrella Man) 


Stage Props. Uncle Sam’s makes 
umbrellas for shows, like Oklahoma!, for 
the “spec” (or opening parade) in Ring- 
ling Bros.-Barnum & Bailey’s Circus, and 
special circus numbers with balance and 
twirling features for the tightrope 
walkers. They furnished more conven- 
tional bumbershoots for J. P. Morgan and 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes, 
canes for Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The new long-handled affair with the 
top that fluffs out like a ballet dancer’s 
skirt (so popular during the past year) 
was revived seven years ago when a 
fashion editor wanted “something dif- 
ferent” for a picture and Martin Simon 
remembered an umbrella his grandfather 
once made for Lillian Russell. 

Stretching. Before the 
picture, umbrellas had been getting 
smaller and smaller until they had 
reached the folding stage. Today Martin 
is designing his longest yet—40 inches 
from tip to handle. 

New this spring, too, is the lined 
umbrella—for example, a dark blue top 
with light blue underneath or gray lined 
with green. Latest revival of all is grand- 


fashion 


mother’s gold handle with inlay of 
mother-of-pearl. 
Tweet. Copied from a French 


model is an umbrella with a taxi whistle 
in its handle. Another copy coming soon 
has an antique handle, which is a powder 
box with puff inside. 

For next summer Uncle Sam’s plans 
umbrellas in pastel shades, slim as a cane 
because they have only 10 ribs. Number 
of ribs has nothing to do with durability, 
according to Martin Simon, but construc- 
tion does. Frames that are riveted at the 
top give longer service; tips put on by 
hand won’t pull off. Hand-made um- 
brellas start at $7.50, only a little more 
than the factory product, and last years 
longer—provided, of course, they’re not 
lost along the way. 
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Only Monarch 
7 gives you COAL-WO0D 


The Monarch *‘Duo-Oven” 
Range is available in a 
coal-wood-ELECTRIC model 
with automatic oven tem- 
perature control 


= a 







ES, here’s the one and only coal-wood range with an oven temperature 
control. And, as you would expect, a MONARCH. All you do is set the 
dial to the baking temperature desired, and your coal-wood fire is supple- 
mented by the proper amount of electric heat (or gas) to hold a uniform, 
controlled temperature. There’s no more guesswork — no more bakin 
failures. Your oven bakes with absolute accuracy. Recipes can be followed to 
the letter. And remember, it has Monarch quality throughout — America’s 
favorite since grandma was a teen-age bride. See your Monarch dealer — or The “Duo-Oven” Range is also avail- 


mail coupon below. able in a coal-wood-GAS model with 
automatic oven temperature control. 


% 


SINCE 1896 
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To brighten that important meal 

—the family breakfast—try these 
tricks: sprinkle steamed Sun-Maid 
Raisins over ready-to-eat cereal, or 
add a handful of Sun-Maids to hot 
cereal while it’s cooking. Sun-Maid 
Raisins are rich in iron, calcium and 
phosphorus—have a natural, sugar- 
saving sweetness all their own. For 
extra food value and flavor, use them 
often in your cooking and baking! 





@ For your 32-page recipe 
book,“Downright Delicious 
Sun-Maid Raisin Recipes,” 
write to Sun-Maid Raisin 
Growers of California, 
Dept. PAT-15, Fresno, Calif. 


* 
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Home Art Gallery 


Great art treasures of the world may 
soon vie with comic strips and movie 
stars for space in the scrapbooks and 
picture albums of young America. 

New York’s Metropolitan Museum 
of Art last week was offering for sale a 
gummed-back sheet of 24 full-color mini- 
atures from its priceless collection of 
paintings, sculpture and tapestries. 

With this set, the first of six, is an 
album in which the prints are to be 
pasted (and containing background data 
on each). Price is $1. A free portfolio 
will hold the entire series. The Book-of- 
the-Month Club is distributor. 


Figures on Figures 
Diane Young, Brooklyn, N. Y., has 


the figure of the average American 
woman, according to a survey completed 
last week by Fashion Frocks, Cincinnati. 

The survey was based on measure- 
ments carefully taken by door-to-door 
canvassers who sold more than 2.5 mil- 
lion dresses all across the country. Of the 
women thus tabulated, 75% had Diane’s 
measurements—a 34-inch bust, 26-inch 
waist, 3514-inch hips; their height was 
five feet, four to five inches. 

Though they were slightly thicker, 
their curves followed those of one of the 
Miss Americas, Barbara’ Jo Walker 
(1947). She was slightly taller—five feet 
seven—but her bust measured 35 inches, 
waist 25, hips 35. 

Only 8% had larger hips than the 
average given; 5% had larger bosoms 
and 5% were less abundantly endowed. 





Diane Young. Miss Average American. 
(SEE: Figures on Figures) 








Simple Addition 


Teacher was having a difficult time 
teaching Johnny to add. To simplify the 
problems, she resorted to that device of 
using everyday terms. 

“You see, Johnny,” she explained, 
“let's pretend we're having breakfast. 
Now what’s your favorite hot cereal?” 

“‘Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal,” he re- 
plied. 

“All right. Now suppose I ate four 
bowls of it and you ate four bowls of it. 
How many would we have eaten?” 

“Ten bowls, ma’am,” was Johnny’s 
answer. 

“Ten!” exclaimed teacher. ‘Now 
how did you ever get that answer?” 

“Well,” replied Johnny, ‘you eat 
four and I eat four. That’s eight. I al- 
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ready had two bowls before I came to 


school—and that makes ten!” 
$ 20 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
Send $2.00 f ial 4 
offer, 4 different vaslation. ‘Baaen 2 reglsies 


anteed. FREE booklet on ‘‘Care 
of Roses’’. $0lp 


McCLUNG BROS. ROSE GARDENS 
Dept. H TYLER, TEXAS 
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Sports, or Formal wear. Charming fashions for 
the mother-to-be at low budget prices. Also 
Maternity Corsets and Lingerie. 

9 
serna| CRAWFORD'S 
STYLES DEPT. 72, 729 BALT. AVE. 

Kansas City 6, Mo. 









GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at home weaving rugs, car- 
— etc., from old rags or new yarn— 

your community! No experience nec- 
essary. 31,000 doing it with easy running 
Union Looms costing less than $50.00! 
Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


361 POST ST. 





Attractive, unusual. Makes perfect lamb- 
shaped cake. Ideal for parties and gifts. 
Recipes, directions enclosed. Aluminum 
mold set 9% x6% high. Specially priced 
$2 postpaid. 


Heart-shaped for 2- 
layer Sweetheart 
Cake. Perfect for 
birthday, anniversary 
and special occasion 
parties. 9 x 1% 
inches. Set of 2 alu- 
minum pans 
$1 postpaid. 

Both sets are heavy 


durable aluminum. 
Money back guvar- 


CAKE PANS entee. 
BLUE RIBBON BAKEWARE, Lemont, ti 


Dept. P-3 
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Science 





Sol Goldberg, Cornell University 
Meson hideout. Ezra Cornell had it 
ready beforehand. (SEE: Ezra’s Tunnel) 


Ezra’s Tunnel 


Yankee know-how of the early 19th 
century and the latest refinements of 
atomic research have come together in 
some cosmic ray studies which were re- 
vealed last week by Cornell University. 

“Cosmic rays” are energy particles 
which rove through the universe and 
shower down on the earth in random mul- 
titudes. Most of them are absorbed by 
the earth’s atmosphere, but some are not. 
Among the latter are the “mesons,” which 
play a key role in holding the nuclei of 
individual atoms together. 

Mesons plunge not only through the 
earth’s atmosphere, but also through most 
solid substances, and can penetrate about 
1,000 feet into the ground. 

Ready-Made Hole. One of the best 
ways to study the behavior of mesons is 
by going underground. When Cornell’s 
Dr. Kenneth E. Greisen, director of cos- 
mic ray research, looked around for a 
suitable hole-in-the-ground, he came upon 
one right away—a water tunnel built by 
the founder of the university. 

Ezra Cornell’s unintentional bequest 
to atomit research was built in 1831, 
when he was a flour mill superintendent. 
He had never built a tunnel or even ob- 
served rock-blasting in progress. But with 
pioneer practicality, he studied up briefly 
on tunnel building and rock-blasting, did 
some mathematical calculations, and set 
a gang of men to work, The tunnel had 
water flowing through it six months later, 
is still used for local mill work. 

Damp in Springtime. The physi- 
cists simply installed automatic recorders 
on a catwalk over the mill race, which is 
25 feet underground, and protected them 
in tents against the cold. The recorders 
showed that only mesons penetrate to that 
depth, but their arrival causes electric 
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Dressed up with inexpensive 
flavor twists, satisfying and savory Heinz Oven-Baked Beans 
make praise-winning dishes that are easy on the budget 
and the cook! 


Ree stot Spiced Beans Combine contents of a tin of Heinz 


Oven-Baked Beans, any style, with 
2 Ths. finely chopped onion, 3 Tbs. 
finely chopped celery, 1 Tbs. olive oil 
or salad oil, and 2 Ths. Heinz ‘57- 
Sauce.” Heat. If desired, garnish with 
lettuce and serve as a salad. Serves 4. 


ANS 


g 
3 KINDS 


VEGETARIAN e@ WITH PORK 
BOSTON-STYLE 


Heinz bakes beans the way 
you like "em best—tender 
with oven-baked goodness 
and steeped in rich and 
spicy sauces. You can't beat 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans for 
nourishing meals at penny- 
saving prices! Combined 
with economy foods or 
served alone, Heinz Beans 
are tops with the family! 
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WILLIAMS 


IL 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


) 


for. 6 Ge fot) reli eieli ) Willems) 7.18 3:: 


For the name of your nearest Williams Oil-O 


Matic 


USE OIL-O-MATIC’S DOLLAR-SAVING FUEL CONSERVATION 


SAVE MONEY NIGHT AND DAY 


Your Oil-O-Matic dealer will survey your home and show how to 


ENGINEERING. 


consult the classified section of 


Dealer, 


or 


"Oil Burners” 


your telephone directory under 


Ilinois 


to the factory at Bloomington, 


write 


Cut fuel bills as much as 50%. 


save heat, save fuel. 





disturbances in the atoms already there. 

In the spring, they'll have to get out: 
The water in the tunnel rises too high. 
But by then they hope to have made some 
fundamental observations on the meson 
and cosmic radiation, thanks to the man 
who founded the university 34 years after 
he dug their tunnel. 


Chemical Strip-Tease 
The DuPont Chemical Co., which 


makes the nylon that covers the legs of so 
many U.S. women, was still huffily indig- 
nant this week. It had been unjustly 
blamed for the embarrassment of hun- 
dreds of Jacksonville, Fla., women. 

The embarrassment occurred when 
the girls—most of them office-workers 
with jobs in the downtown district—ar- 
rived at their desks. Looking down, they 
found that their nylons apparently were 
vanishing into thin air. 

Air-Borne. Actually, the stockings 
had simply developed a multitude of 
runs. And the blame was not the nylon’s. 
More likely, it was sulphuric dioxide dis- 
charged into the air as waste material in 
manufacturing processes. In Washington, 
the National Bureau of Standards agreed 
with DuPont that minute quantities of 
sulphuric acid might (and probably did) 
dissolve individual threads in sheer silk 
stockings also. How to stop it? Enforce 
laws to prevent air-pollution. 

Jacksonville girls, after their first 
misadventure, carried their stockings in 
handbags, going barelegged to work. Re- 
assuringly, chemists said that other gar- 
ments of silk or nylon, being thicker, 
were less likely to disintegrate. 


Diggers vs. Dams 


Like aborigines everywhere, the 
primitive inhabitants of America tended 
to live along river banks, where they left 
villages and burial grounds as mementos 
of their way of life. 

These mementos, excavated and 
studied by archaeologists, are irreplace- 





able testimony of how the early Ameri- 
cans lived. They go back beyond the gla- 
cial period (20,000 years ago) to times 
when the land was pocked with volcanoes 
and threaded with rivers which have since 
disappeared. 

Watery Graves. But where ancient 
river-dwellers built mud villages, modern 
man needs dams and reservoirs to control 
the water supply for his cities. And each 
time the dam-builders finish a job, they 
are likely to flood an archaeologist’s para- 
dise. 

Last week U.S. archaeologists were 
engaged in a furious, desperate race 
against the dam-builders. With Congress 
marking time on their plea for a $205,000 
emergency digging appropriation, they 
had talked university students into spare- 
time hunts for bones and artifacts. They 
had drafted bulldozers to replace the pick 
and shovel, thus doing their excavating 
more crudely but a lot quicker. 

The Smithsonian Institution, in co- 
operation with the Army Engineers and 
other Government agencies, surveyed 
more than 1,800 sites, and recommended 
excavations in 250. Most of them are in 
California, Colorado, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Oregon, and Wyoming. 

Rescued. In some cases, the diggers 
didn’t get started until the dam-builders 
were already at work. One instance oc- 
curred at the site of the Boyson reservoir 
in Wyoming. There, working simultane- 
ously with the dam-builders, diggers un- 
covered many valuable relics left behind 
by a long-vanished Indian tribe. 

One practical discovery they have 
made: Dust storms like those of 1935 are 
not altogether the result of bad farming, 
but recur over the centuries with no dis- 
cernible regularity. (The mound-builders, 
who flourished when Columbus came, suf- 
fered from them.) The diggers are also 
learning how primitive man reacted to 
disease, how he adapted himself to 
changes in his environment. Enough of 
such discoveries will help explain man 
today by putting together the picture of 
how he developed through the ages. 


Smithsonian Institution 


Indian rock drawing. Archaeologists uncovered what dams will flood. (SEE: Dams) 
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Wide World 
South & West. Baseball was getting un- 
der way. (SEE: In the Spring .. .) 


In the Spring... 


Last week the crack of bat against 
ball was heard again in major league 
baseball camps in Florida, Arizona and 
California (see map). 

Whether they were working out with 
pennant favorites, second division hope- 
fuls or sure bets for the cellar made little 
difference in the suppressed excitement 
among rookies and veterans. 

Spring training was under way for 
the 16 clubs of the American and Na- 
tional Leagues. And the season was just 
around the corner—Apr. 18, when Presi- 
dent Truman would throw out the first 
ball for a game between the Senators and 
Philadelphia Athletics, in Washington. 


Mate Menace 


George P. Marshall, owner of the 
Washington Redskins of the National 
Football League, last week warned pro 
basketball team owners of a hidden peril 
connected with high-scoring stars. Mar- 
shall, an old pro court player, spoke at a 
luncheon for captain Bob Feerick of the 
Washington Capitols. Said he: 

“The big scorer decides at the end 
of the season that he rates more money. 
Chances are he'll get a big raise and 
then, as the boys get married, the wives 
enter the picture. They soon get to know 
that if the four other guys don’t get that 
ball for the high scorer to sink, there’s 
no team. Gentlemen, that’s when the 
wives start coaching. And when the wives 
start coaching, good-by ball club.” 


Good-by, Gorgeous 


Into the headlines one day last 
spring bounded George Wagner, a mat- 
hardened journeyman wrestler from Hous- 
ton, Tex. He had been squirming around 
on canvas since his early twenties for 
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ITS WONDERFUL - 
NEVER HAVING GARBAGE! 


It’s wonderful having the 


G-E DISPOSALL!* 


There’s everything wonderful about a gar 
bage-free home. Your kitchen always clean. 
Your kitchen work so much easier. No more 


germy garbage can. 


Wonderful having all food waste disposed of 
immediately right in the sink. Just see—in these 
pictures—how the General Electric Disposall 


ends the pesty nuisance of garbage: 


¢ 





SR aierciiettcc cena 


1. Scrape all food waste—pits, peelings, 
fruit rinds, even chop and fish bones—into 
the drain. That’s the last you see of them. 





3. Turn on cold water. This automati- 
cally starts the Disposall action. Food waste 
is shredded into tiny particles, flushed into 
sewer or septic tank. The Disposall works 
perfectly with either sewer or septic tank, 


SEE YOUR RETAILER TODAY! 


He'll be happy to give you a demonstra- 
tion of how easily and efficiently the Dis- 
posall works. He'll show you how simply 
it can be installed in your kitchen—how it 
fits most every sink. Ask, too, about the 
All-Electric Sink that teams up a General 
Electric Dishwasher with the Dispogsall! 
General Electric Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 





2. Lock protecting cover with a twist to 
the left. Notice openings in the cover for 
clean, flushing water to enter as it works. 





4. Throw away that garbage can. You'll 


never see garbage again. You'll agree with 


Disposall users who say: “My kitchen’s a 
million times cleaner,” ““The Disposall’s my 
favorite appliance,” “Tr d never give it up!” 


@ DISPOSALL 


DISPOSALL MEANS 
GOOD-BY TO GARBAGE, AUTOMATICALLY! 









*General Electric’s registered trade-mark 
for ite food-waste disposal appliance. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Perk up your old piano 
with a new kind of fun! 





It’s loads more fun to play your piano and 
at the same time add violin, cello, sax, or 


. . and dozens more. 

You can do these amazing things with 
a Solovox added to your piano. The 
Solovox adds a second keyboard on which 
you play a host of different instrumental 
solo effects to your own piano accom- 
paniment. 


even an organ solo. 


Easy to play 
Your left hand plays the bass accompani- 
ment while your right hand plays the 
melody on the Solovox. It’s easy to play. 
You can teach yourself! 

It makes no difference whether you’re 
a first class piano player or just a fair to 
middlin’ one. With a Solovox on your 
piano, anything you play sounds per- 
fectly swell! 

Simply plug the Solovox into an elec- 
tric outlet. It can be added to or removed 
from any piano in minutes. Does not mar 
the finish or affect the normal tone of 
the piano. 

Mail the coupon 


Visit your Solovox dealer soon and play 
the Solovox yourself. See how one tune 
can be played dozens of interesting ways. 
And send the coupon to receive the free 
illustrated booklet that gives all the facts 
about the amazing Solovox.* 


dolovox 


Made by the makers of the Hammond Organ 


bade : ab aaeenn 


m 


Hammond Instrument Company 
4254 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Llinois 


Without obligation, please send me full informa- 
tion about the Solovox. 


Name 


City 


P.O. Zone. 


oO Check, if you also wish full details about 
the Hammond Organ. 


*T. M. Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. Copyright, 1948 3 


State. 


| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Address. 
l 
| 
| 
l 
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anything the house was willing to pay. 

George’s leap to fame began in Buf- 
falo, N.Y., where, to whip up the gate 
for a wrestling show that night, he stood 
in an open car in Lafayette Square fling- 
ing $200 in coins and bills to open- 
mouthed passers-by. 

Only he wasn’t George Wagner any 
more. He had let his hair grow a good 
12 inches and had bleached it a bright 
platinum blond. He was now Gorgeous 
George—an artist of such refinement and 
delicate sensitivity that a valet preceded 
him into the ring sweetening and dis- 
infecting the premises with a spray called 
“George No. 4.” 

It was corn, but it was a living. The 
man who had been lucky to earn a few 
hundred dollars for his wife and kids as 
plain George Wagner was now packing 
them in to the rafters and setting his own 
terms for the pay-off. On television, he 
was a national sensation. 

Gorgeous in the Garden. Last 
week, however, a new chapter was writ- 
ten in The Rise and Fall of Gorgeous 
George which indicated the end may be 
in sight. Madison Square Garden, tempo- 
rarily blinded by the TV _ success of 
George and similar orchidaceous per- 
formers, relaxed its 12-year-old ban on 
wrestling long enough to invite him into 
its 18,000-seat New York arena. 

Since New York State law thought- 
fully forbids the advertisement of wres- 
tling as sport, the match was billed as an 
exhibition. It was. George’s opponent was 
Ernie Dusek, one of five wrestling Dusek 
brothers who stand out among their col- 
leagues for one reason: They can really 
wrestle. 

Promptly at ring time, the Garden 
organ played Pomp and Circumstance. 
Gorgeous George, clad in a dressing gown 
of regal if somewhat effeminate splendor, 
minced down the aisle, had his valet re- 
move his spangled hairnet and threw the 





Mr. Wagner & foe. It looked like the end of the story. (SEE: 


bobby pins with a royal gesture to the 
ringside spectators. 

As Rehearsed. A paltry 4,200 pa- 
trons jeered and cat-called, when George 
ordered the referee to “keep your dirty 
hands off me,” had his attendant brush 
the spot at which he had been touched. In 
his corner, Dusek registered disgust, 
growled: “Hurry up, ya bum!” 

When he got his hands on Gorgeous, 
Dusek messed his marcel, tossed him 
around the ring with abandon and pinned 
his shoulders down three times—some- 
thing the referee somehow failed to see. 

Finally, as the crowd grew increas- 
ingly abusive, George rolled Dusek with a 
headlock, fell on him and was declared 
the winner before Ernie could change his 
mind about lying still. 

It was the end of the script and, 
probably, of wrestling in the Garden. 


No Rescue for Reynard 


The hunting dog had his day in Eng- 
land last week. By a vote of 214 to 101, 
the House of Commons defeated a pro- 
posed Protection of Animals Bill (better 
known as the Anti-Blood Sports Act) 
which would have banned Britain’s an- 
cient custom of riding to hounds. 

The bill, backed by humanitarian 
groups and introduced by a Labor mem- 
ber, had stirred up storms and demon- 
strations all across England (Partu- 
FINDER, Jan. 26). Its defeat seemed likely 
when Labor Party chiefs decided against 
supporting it for fear of alienating farm- 
ers, who have pretty well taken over the 
sport from the idle rich. 

Specifically, the bill would have 
barred hunting (with hounds) deer, 
otters, badgers and hares. A_ kindred 
measure, due soon in Commons, is aimed 
especially at foxhunting and is given, by 
experts, considerably less chance for sur- 
vival than the foxes themselves. 


ide World 
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Pathfinder has the largest 
circulation among your kind of people 
of any news magazine, in America’s 


rich, home-centered home towns. 





WHAT YOU KNOW AND WHO YOU KNOW... 


have a lot to do with how well you live in these United States. PATHFINDER’S fortunate million 
families should know a lot! They not only read PATHFINDER; they also number twice the per- 
centage of college graduates and one-third more high school graduates than found among the 
readers of all magazines. As for who they know — 80% of all family members over 10 years of age 
are active in community and social organizations outside their own homes. Shouldn’t you know 
these unusually privileged families who have been attracted by PATHFINDER’S brilliant, 
neighborly approach to world news? Where else can you find so many — with so much — where 
other magazines have least? For further amazing facts about them, 
get in touch with us. PATHFINDER, Main Street’s own news 
magazine — Published by Farm Journal, Inc., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Graham Patterson, President 
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Soin Americas 


Fastest growing sport/ 


ET in on the fun! Everybody’s going 

power riding! Thousands are now en- 
joying Harley-Davidson 125’s . . . riding to 
school, factory, office, games, outings. Smooth, 
comfortable, safe. So easy to handle anyone 
can quickly learn to ride! So economical any- 
one can afford to ride! Owners report 90 
miles per gallon! Frees you from buses and 
trolleys, from always having to use your car, 
from parking problems. Gives you new, thrill- 
ing outdoor sport and convenient, dependable 
transportation. It’s the fun way to go places 
at low cost! See your dealer for a FREE ride. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO., Dept. PA, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 125 


POWER RIDING FOR EVERYONE! 


FISHERMEN! 











Just the knife for you! Chrome 
plated blade with scaler, hook 
disgorger and cap lifter. 
5” long closed ... One 
of many CAMILLUS 
Knives at your 
local dealer’s. 





Executive Accountants and C. P. A’s earn $3,000 to $10,000 a year. 
Thousands of firms need them. We train you thoroly at home in spare 
time for C. P. A’s examina’ or executive accounting positions. 
Previous experience unnece: . Personal training under supervision 
of staff of C. P. A’s. Placement counsel! and help. Write for free 
book, ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession That Pays.’’ 


LASALLE Extension University, 417 So. Dearborn St. 
A Correspondence institution Dept. 3393-H, Chicago 5, Ill. 














MENS FULLY CUARANTEED AWEW § 


15-JEWEL WRIST WATCH 


RIGINALLY $30 TO $55 


Sacrificed Because They’re A. 
POST-WAR Surplus Vig rf 12 
WATER REPELLENT psa 10 
SHOCK PROTECTED UL s Suewe, 2 | 

1 Year Written Guarantee [| oa 


Luminous dial . . . sweep sec- 
ond hand ... Super Accurate 

. imported Swiss precision 
movement and case. You get 
them now for a small fraction 
of original prices. Don't delay! 
Order now . . . while they last. 
Send only $1 down payment 
with order. Pay balance to postman on arrival, plus post- 
age. Or we pay postage if you enclose $13.95 plus $1.39 
Tax. Handsome expansion band included with prepaid 
order. Money back in 5 days if not delighted. Order Now! 


MARYLAND DISTRIBUTORS, Dept. 23 
501 E. Baltimore St. Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Religion 


Labor of Love 


In Paramount, Calif., more than 
100 First Brethren church members vol- 
unteered their labor to help cut ghe cost 
of a new church school, promptly got 
picketed by the local AFL construction 
union. Last week, however, the volunteer 
work was progressing—with an added 
touch of evangelism. Said one of the 
church-workers: “We’re talking to the 
picket about joining our congregation. 
He hasn’t said ‘yes,’ yet, but he hasn’t 
said ‘no’ either. We'll keep working on 
him.” 


Bishop’s Move 


Seven years of James Pernette De 
Wolfe’s term as Protestant Episcopal 
bishop of Long Island had slipped by as 
quietly as an afternoon in his garden be- 
hind Bishop’s House at the Cathedral of 
the Incarnation. 

Diocesan life had been ruffled by 
only one serious flurry. William Howard 
Melish, 38-year-old associate rector of 
Brooklyn’s Holy Trinity church and son 
of Trinity’s Rector John Howard Melish, 
had joined some decidedly leftish groups. 
Seven had even been listed as subversive 
by Attorney General Clark. One of them, 
the National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship, proudly listed the younger 
Melish as chairman. 

At first, parishioners had hoped Rec- 
tor Melish would chide his son, relieve 


the red-tinged talk and faces at Trinity. 
Instead, 74-year-old John Howard Melish 
said his son was “doing the work which 
the rector himself would have done, had 
he been 20 years younger.” 

Last year an informal poll of Trin- 
ity’s congregation aroused only half to 
vote—and they seemed evenly split be- 
tween support and anger concerning their 
rectors’ actions? No official action was 
taken. Bishop De Wolfe’s office settled 
back to considering new plans for the 
choir school. 

This month, however, good-natured, 
well-liked Bishop De Wolfe was solidly 
up against the “Melish affair,” and, in- 
escapably, in a position from which he 
stood to gain nothing but criticism and 
the hard honor of becoming a precedent- 
maker as to the role American churches 
are to play in the swirling battle of Chris- 
tianity vs. communism. 

Ouster Bloc. Nine of Holy Trinity’s 
11 vestrymen—lay church administrators 
—had voted to remove the rectors Melish. 
Quickly, the Melishes went to the congre- 
gation, said that the freedom of clergy- 
men to hold and voice interference-free 
political views was being threatened. 

By last week they claimed signatures 
of nearly 300 of Trinity’s 436 voting 
congregation-members on a petition “To 
Retain Our Rector.” Shrewd William 
Mason Smith was hired as attorney for 
the Melishes and prepared to fight the 
vestrymen on the basis that they had no 
authority to oust his clients. 

The vestrymen apparently agreed. 
Last week they took their demands to the 
diocesan standing committee, four clergy- 
men and four laymen who serve as elected 
advisors to the real diocesan authority, 





Wide World 


A battle grew in Brooklyn. The Melishes and Bishop De Wolfe. (SEE: Move) 
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No longer need you strain as 
just one ear carries the full 
burden of your hearing. Nowa 
welcome new Maico develop- 
ment restores hearing in BOTH 
your ears. Best of all, both ears 
are corrected secretly. Few will 
notice you wear any aid at all. 
But you'll soon note how much 
more easily you hear when full- 
est possible use is made of all 
the hearing power you have in 
both ears. Mail this ad with 
your nameand address to learn 
if Maico’s Two-Ear Hearing 
can give you the better hearing 
you seek. 


Maico inc. 


197 Maico Bldg., Minneapolis 1, Minn. 
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PHOTO FINISHING 
Overnight Service! 


OVERSIZE PRINTS—8-exposure roll developed 35¢ 
and printed nearly postcard size ... Only 














Write for FREE 2-compartment Mailers 
and complete, money-saving price list 


PEACHTREE PHOTO FINISHERS, Dept. T 
P. O. Box 4324 . Atlanta 2, Georgia 


NYLON 


White parachute nylon for blouses, 
slips, lingerie. 

Whole parachutes (48 sq. yds.) $15.95 
Fiveparachutepanels(0sq.yds.)$4.95 
CLARK’S, 1211 B St., San Mateo, Calif. 


RAT QSOMETHING NEW and SENSATIONAL in 
LAST S23 EVERYDAY CARDS 


Show rich Satin and Velour Greeting Cards. 
Never before offered. Get easy orders 
FAST! Astounding value—16 for $1. Up 
to 100% profit. Imprinted Stationery, 
Floral Charmettes, Napkins, 25 other 
Assortments retail 60c to $1.00... 
SAMPLES ON APPROVAL. No 
experience needed. Start now—earn 

l year ‘round. WRITE TODAY! 


all y . 
PURO CO., 2801 Locust, Dept. $20-C, St. Louis 3, Mo. 





Tll help you get extra cash to fill your 
nw pocketbook—to live on. Supply my food 
a and household products to regular cus- 

> tomers. No previous experience or capital 

—_ q needed. I'll send FREE flashy as- 
sortment of products to test and 

sbow. Start near home, full or 
spare time. Gift premiums, 
big monthly bargains. 

Rush name today for 


—, —> 
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FOOT PAINS STOPPED °°, 


with New Deluxe 


ARCH-HEELERS 


or Your Money Beck 


Now, here’s real relief from_ tired 
achi feet, callouses, corns, etc! New 
FOUR-WAY support by famous foot spe- 
cialist must please you or Your Money Back! 
Soft scientifically-shaped ARCH-HEELERS 
gently lift bone joints, help relieve nerve 
pressures, free blood circulation, align en- 
tirefoot. Thousands say; Pony hm re 
Send name and shoe size. Pa 
SEND NO MONEY postman only $1.98 plus small 
postage. Or, send price, save C.0.D. Try 30 days— 
money back if pot P leased. 
ARCH-HEELER CO., Dept. 474, Council Bluffs, lowa 
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the bishop. Promptly the standing com- 
mittee made its report. This week it was 
the bishop’s move. 

Perhaps more important to the 
bishop than the charge of Soviet support 
was the strictly churchly complaint that, 
regardless of political views, Holy Trin- 
ity’s congregation was upset. The fact of 
disruption of parish-pastor relationship 
was extra-emphasized. 

No Dodging. To Bishop De Wolfe 
the report left three basic choices: dis- 
charge the Melishes for political activity 
and draw the howls of “persecution” from 
friend and foe alike; discharge them for 
unsettling the placid parish and dodge 
the main issue; or retain them, hewing 
close to the letter of the laws on freedom 
of conscience and action—but risking a 
teetering handstand on the brink of po- 
litical wishful thinking. For should com- 
munism and Russia trample even harder 
on cross and Bible the Melishes’ activi- 
ties could become a heresy, not just a 
“political viewpoint.” 

Whichever course he chose, Bishop 
James Pernette De Wolfe could say good- 
by to quiet. The pleasant good works that 
had enabled him to be just another 
bishop, author of a chatty little book 
called The Churchman’s Scrapbook, past 
president of the Rotary, etc., etc., were 
finished. Good Bishop De Wolfe was step- 
ping into turmoil, and he knew it. 


Speed-up 


In Lancaster, Pa., very low-voiced 
spokesmen for the Amish “plain peo- 
ple’s” religious community asked the 
Public Utilities Commission to allow op- 
eration of a taxi service in their area. 
The Amish taboo against automobile own- 
ership—as against buttons, bows and 
other vanities—still stood. But on occa- 
sions like weddings, funerals and espe- 
cially business calls, precautions against 
pride also had sabotaged thrift. Horses 
and buggies, decided the plain people, 
could be sinfully slow. 


Pravda on Baptism 


Russia’s sputtering propaganda ma- 
chine shifted into a new low gear last 
fortnight in its campaign against the 
churches. Moscow’s official Communist 
Party newspaper Pravda decided that re- 
ligious rites, among other things, could 
be “unhealthy,” possibly pornographic. 

Target of Pravda’s medico-moral 
barbs were Russian Orthodox baptismal 
rites celebrating the Feast of the Epiph- 
any. During the rites, Pravda huffed, wor- 
shippers followed priests to a river, un- 
dressed and dove in for baptism despite 
10 below zero weather. And, Pravda 
claimed, not only did several cases of 
pneumonia result but photos of the affair 
were sold to the prurient public. 

Only comment from U.S. Orthodox, 
long wearied by the no-longer-laughable 
Soviet vilification of churches, was a sim- 
ple reminder that Epiphany rites do not 
involve “individuals diving into the water. 
. « « The Russian Orthodox church does 
not even sponsor immersion baptisms.” 


















Old timers 
who have been 
sharpening 
lawn mowers 
for years, 
really know 
lawn mower 
quality 


6é 


always tell ’em to get a 


Pennsylvania 
—lawn mower if they can” 


“I guess I know lawn mowers bet- 
ter than most fellows that sell ’em. 
Pennsylvanias stay sharp longer 
and when you true ’em up they 
stay true. I teil my customers it 
don’t pay to buy any other kind if 
you can get a real Pennsylvania.” 
oe ° . 

Pennsylvania Jr.—Great American— 
Meteor—Penna-Lawn—four great 
names in lawn mowers. They’re real 
“Pennsylvania Quality.” 















“‘Great American’”’ 
Pennsylvania’s 
most popular mower. 


Order yours early 


PENNSYLVANIA 


QUALITY LAWNMOWERS SINCE 1877 
PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
Camden N. J. ¢ Bridgeport, Conn. 


ARBORVITAE 


For hedges or specimen trees. 5 yr. old 6 to 15 
12 in. Sent postpaid at planting time. For For 
“Evergreens’’ booklet write to address below. § 


20 Million Trees 
A YEAR 


Evergreen seedlings and trans- 
lants. Fruit and Shade trees. 
/rite for catalogue. 


MUSSER FORESTS, Inc. 















indiana, Penna. 


SSH! I'M USING MOMS 
OILON MY BUGGY! 





... MARGIE 
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Americana 


Hot Valley 


“The interesting thing about the 
Columbia project,” said the man in the 
Washington Senatcr’s office, “is that 
people have no idea how big it is.” 

Six full-sized Sphinxes placed at the 
foot of the Grand Coulee dam, he said, 
would be lost in its shadow. The con- 
crete in it would build a two-lane high- 
way across the U.S. Its main irrigation 
canal carries more water than the Colo- 
rado river below Hoover Dam. And 
Grand Coulee is but one feature of the 
vast complex which is the Columbia river 
system. 

The main stem of the river winds 
1,210 miles. With its 73 tributaries it is 
the major drainage outlet for three states 
and for parts of three more and much of 
western Canada. It is considered the 
greatest potential source of electricity 
and irrigation in the world. So many 
dams have been built or proposed for it 
that even experts forget one or two when 
counting them off. 

E Pluribus Unum. Whoever else 
failed to appreciate it, one man at least 
in Washington, D. C., last week was pain- 
fully conscious of the vastness and the 
almost hopeless complexity of the Co- 
lumbia river system. He was Presiden- 
tial Assistant Charles Murphy, chosen by 
Truman to coordinate the views of more 
than a dozen Federal agencies and to 
blend them all in a bill for some sort of 
Columbia Valley Authority. This bill, 
under fire before it is written, would 
unify under a single agency responsible 
to the President the multi-million-dollar 
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existing or au- 
thorized dams 


existing or au- 
( thorized irriga- 
tion areas 


Pacific Northwest projects now being ap- 
proached piecemeal with varied aims: 
flood control, river navigation, irrigation, 
conservation and power production. 

Congress, too, is interested in the 
Columbia’s future. The first of this ses- 
sion’s CVA bills was already in the hop- 
per (they have been turning up periodi- 
cally since 1942) and more were being 
prepared. Some are aimed at limiting, 
rather than extending, Federal authority. 

Empire of Tomorrow. CVA is the 
hottest political issue of the Northwest 
and possibly of the present Congress. 
Reason: the Columbia is the heart of a 
region regarded by many as America’s 
last undeveloped natural frontier. 

Like New England, the states of 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and western 
Montana comprise a well-defined geo- 
graphic unit. In the last 10 years popu- 
lation there has jumped 35% (49% in 
Oregon). Even so, the area has 2 million 
fewer people than New York City. And it 
has the last big stand of virgin timber in 
the country, huge mineral resources. 
Development has begun. In 1940 it had 
no aluminum plants; now it has five. In- 
fant shipbuilding, aircraft and atomic 
energy plants are thriving, and other in- 
dustries hesitate to move in simply be- 
cause there is no more power to run them. 

Development of these many but 
widely different resources calls for a vast 
variety of public (and private) construc- 
tion projects, many of them overlapping. 
This is where the confusion—and the 
fighting—begin. 

Too Many Cooks? Army En- 
gineers, in charge of navigation and flood 
control, have planned a series of dams 
to make the lower river navigable for 500 
miles. Also in their books is an impres- 
sive number of headwater dams to stave 
off floods like last year’s which cost $100 
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million, 161 million tons of topsoil and 
50 lives. 

The Bureau of Reclamation also 
builds dams—special purpose ones like 
Grand Coulee, for irrigating the fertile 
semi-arid eastern plateaus. All generated 
power is distributed by the Bonneville 
Power Administration, which brings it— 
through public and private facilities—to 
kitchens and factories at the lowest basic 
rate in the nation. 

These agencies even now dispute 
bitterly about who shall build dams and 
where, how water levels shall be main- 
tained for differing needs of flood control, 
power, navigation and irrigation. 

There are other agencies in the area 
picture, too. The U.S. Forest Service 
looks after huge Federal timberlands and 
watersheds. Fish and Wildlife works to 
save the multi-million-dollar fish indus- 
try; the Agriculture Department has a 
large stake in crop management and soil 
conservation. And there are others. 

Each makes its own plans, submits 
them with its own budget to Congress 
and, except for voluntary co-operation, 
proceeds its own way. 

These are the reasons behind de- 
mands for over-all direction to align 
these many efforts into a plan for orderly 
development. Such an authority, its pro- 
ponents claim, would not be an extension 
of Federal power, but merely a coordina- 
tion of existing controls. 

Dangerous? Opponents fear such 
“super-authorities,” overstepping state 
boundaries, will infringe on state power, 
spread bureaucracy and planned econ- 
omy. Private power producers charge 
tax-free public power is “straitjacketing” 
them. Some conservationists, like the 


Izaak Walton League, want dam building 
slowed until the surveys of resources— 
years behind the builders—can catch up. 






















ColumbiaValley Dams- 
Who Builds Them? 


Reclamation Bureau. Grand 
Coulee Dam, world’s largest struc- 
ture—tall as a 46-story building— 
is heart of the $611 million Co- 
lumbia Basin Project which will 
water 1 million acres, generate 
enough electricity to supply Detroit 
and Philadelphia combined. 





Army Engineers. First of nine 
proposed main-stem dams, Bonne- 
ville has a lift-lock to help open 
the river to ocean traffic for 188 
miles, adds 575,000 k.w. to the 
power pool in the nation’s most 
critically power-short area. ve 


Who? With 28 large and at least 
20 smaller dams proposed, squab- 
bles are likely to arise over who 
builds where and for what purpose 
—as happened over Hells Canyon 
dam site. Such overlapping and 


lack of a coordinated development 
plan sparked CVA demands. 
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Beautiful beaches on the “rock bound” coast. 


The cog railroad up Mount 
Washington, New Hampshire. 


There are hundreds of boys’ 
and girls’ summer camps. 


Highest mountains east of the Rockies. 


Paul Revere’s statue stands before 
Old North Church in Boston where 
you'll find many historic sights. 


/n New England, you'll find everything for a wonderful 
vacation ... mountains to climb, trails to ride, ocean for 
bathing, streams for fishing, lakes for boating, historic places 


Casting off shore at Martha’s Vineyard. 
to see. 





Peaceful scenes like this everywhere in New England. 


Hotels, tourist homes, and camps offer comfortable 
places to stay for a long or short visit. You'll eat lobster, 
Boston baked beans and brown bread, and lots of other good 
things. It’s a twelve-month vacationland ... there’s always 
something to do, something to see. 


We'll be glad to send full information on what to see— 
where to stay—and how to go. This is a free service to 
Pathfinder readers. 


ee — WASHIN 
TAN YOUR TRIP 
| Send information on () Things to see [J Places to stay ["] Fishing 
() Children’s camps ([] Transportation 
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The famous 
yellow package 


iJ, Beech-Nut Gums 


have the uniformly high 
quality and fine flavor 
that have given them such 
outstanding popularity 
throughout the nation. 





Bs Always 
Kefreshing™ 





Vv 


PEPPERMINT 


BEECHIES 
The Candy Coated Gum 
Also in Spearmint and Pepsin 
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Saves Costly Redecorating! 
AMAZING INVENTION. Banishes old- 
atyle housecleaning me s and musa. No 
“dough”—no . swollen hands. No 
more dangerous st pladders, Literally eases Jirt 
magic from walls, vilings, window shad s, upholstered fure 
niture, etc. Ends drudgery ! SAVES REDECORATING! 

Sample offer sent im- 
mediately to all who 
SEND NO MONEY— 
867 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO. 
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SAMPLES FOR AGENTS 


will do. 





send name at once. A penay 
just your name, KMRISTEE 






FOR BETTER 


HEARING 


EMIL ZUM BRUNNEN, for over 15 
years serving the hard of hearing 
in the Dakotas, and one of Sono- 
tone’s 700 Coast to Coast expert Consultants. 


m® SEE SONOTONE IN ‘PHONE BOOK 
OR WRITE SONOTONE, ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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Movies 





Hollywood Gold-Rush 


A movie title even more meaningless 
than usual—to most Easterners, anyway 
—was registered with the Motion Picture 
Association of America in New York last 
week. But many a West Coaster will re- 
live an exciting three months if Pyramid 
Clubs really is filmed by George Jessel 
(20th Century-Fox). For the real-life 
events that led to Jessel’s registering the 
title might have come straight from one 
of Hollywood’s wildest home-grown plots. 

About mid-January, something called 
Pyramid Clubs hit the headlines of Holly- 
wood and Los Angeles newspapers. City 
police called the clubs “law violators” 
and a “get-rich-quick variation of the old 
chain letter fad.” 

But unlike chain letters, which got 
into trouble by using Uncle Sam’s mail, 
the Pyramids worked by personal contact. 

Easy Money. Two people met and 
formed a club, kicked in a dollar each. 
Then these first two members each 
brought in two new members, who also 
contributed $1. The four recruits, in turn, 
annexed two friends each. And so on. 
Each club was divided into “pyramids” 
of 15 members; above that was a “lad- 
der” with nine rungs. As the club grew, 
the first members moved up to the top of 
the pyramids and, finally, up the nine- 
rung ladder. As each member reached the 
top, he collected the pot. (An unbroken 
chain was supposed to pay off $1,024 
when membership cost 50¢; $2,048 for 
$1; and $4,096 for $2.) 

There was excited talk of people 
winning. A housewife reported collecting 
$124 after reaching the top in her club 
in seven days; a carpenter got $1,024; 
and others claimed they won pots rang- 
ing from $1,500 to $3,000. 

Pyramid clubs, however, were more 
than financial chains. The pots were given 
out at club parties, held at the homes 


of various members. Citizens began to 
complain that normally-quiet residential 
areas became scenes of traffic jams as 
thousands of Pyramiders swarmed home 
from parties in the early morning hours, 
Movie studios reported film production 
was being held up: studio switchboards 
were loaded with calls canvassing actors 
and technicians to join clubs. 

Cheeze It! Then the law began 
cracking down. In a Los Angeles suburb, 
Huntington Park, Justice of the Peace 
Stanley A. Moffatt held a trial to test 
the clubs’ legality. The prosecutor de- 
nounced the trial as not a true prosecu- 
tion, stamped angrily out of court. The 
judge acquitted a Pyramider accused of 
violating a state lottery law, while en- 
thusiastic spectators, mostly members, 
sang For He’s a Jolly Good Fellow. 

On the night of Feb. 2 the Los An- 
geles police raided the Club Algiers, a 
night spot which had organized its own 
Pyramid Club and did a whopping busi- 
ness. Police claimed the night club was 
making fake pay-offs, seized nearly 
$23,000 in cash and arrested the man- 
ager on charges of grand theft and pool 
selling. At the same time, District Attor- 
ney William Simpson charged that gang- 
sters were using Pyramid Clubs to estab- 
lish a numbers racket in Los Angeles. 
With that, most clubs either dissolved or 
went underground. 

Westward. Producer Jessel now ad- 
mits that his proposed movie on the 
Pyramid Clubs is “only in the formative 
stage.” But last fortnight there was an 
indication that interest in the clubs might 
be revived. It was reported that Lois 
Andrews, George’s ex-wife and organizer 
of several clubs, declared in a television 
interview she would head for New York 
soon to start building Pyramids there. 


A Quiet Sea 


Down To The Sea In Ships (20th 
Century-Fox) takes an unconscionably 


long time getting down to sea. The open- 
ing reels are filled with aimless chatter 
about this and that. People stand around 





Sailors at sea. Widmark (right) and Kellaway talk more than fish. (SEE: Quiet Sea) 
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in frozen groups, discussing whether or 
not old Capt. Lionel Barrymore is still 
capable of commanding a whaling vessel. 

There is also a lot of palaver about 
the classroom deficiencies of Capt. Barry- 
more’s grandson, Dean Stockwell. Young 
Stockwell gets an average of only 32 in 
his arithmetic, history and geography ex- 
aminations, but a sea-smitten school prin- 
cipal (Gene Lockhart) gives him a pass- 
ing 70, on the dubious theory that a boy 
can learn more by listening to the wild 
waves than he can in a classroom. 

At last the cast gets aboard ship, and 
the bulk of the film is devoted to a con- 
test of wills between Capt. Barrymore 
and First Mate Richard Widmark. Wid- 
mark has an education, and knows all 
about marine biology. The old man thinks 
this book-learnin’ business is a lot of 
sour codfish, but young Stockwell begins 
to hero-worship Widmark. 

After several storms and a rescue at 
sea this novel triangle is resolved when 
the captain dies an heroic death, and the 
boy is left with the idea that a man has to 
have both brains in his head and salt 
water in his veins. 

The only real excitement in Down 
To The Sea In Ships occurs at the end, 
when the ship tangles picturesquely with 
an iceberg. This sequence, some fairly 
well-faked whale hunts, and the re- 
strained performance of Master Stock- 
well, easily Hollywood’s best child actor, 
are the film’s chief assets. Admirers of 
scenery-chewing should enjoy the heavy 
hamming of Barrymore, and Widmark 
fans will be able to see what their idol 
looks like without his toothy smirk and 
high-pitched giggle. He looks like a pale, 
pleasantly homely, not terribly interesting 
young man. 


Alexis Goes West 


Only new angle to Warner Bros.’ 
latest Technicolor western, South of St. 
Louis, is the casting of Alexis Smith as 
a dancehall girl. Miss Smith, the sophis- 
ticated, drawing-room type, is as happy 
in her red wig and honky-tonk costumes 
as Mae West would be playing Little Eva. 

Also getting wind and sand in their 
hair are Joel McCrea, Zachary Scott and 
Douglas Kennedy, a trio of cowpokes 
whose friendship is ripped apart by the 
Civil War. The boys seem bored by the 
whole story. Nor are they the only ones. 


Still Worth Seeing 


A Letter to Three Wives (Jeanne 
Crain, Ann Sothern, Linda Darnell, Paul 
Douglas). Ex-sports announcer Douglas 
makes a brilliant screen debut in this 
highly-entertaining, expertly-acted movie. 

Command Decision (Clark Gable, 
Walter Pidgeon, Brian Donlevy, Van 
Johnson). A straightforward film about 
the Air Forces that tells an interesting 
story effectively. 

The Snake Pit (Olivia de Havil- 
land, Leo Genn, Mark Stevens). A mag- 
nificent performance by Olivia marks this 
superb screen version of Mary Jane 
Ward’s best seller. 
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CONSTIPATION 


Brings DOUBLE Distress 
—Needs DOUBLE-ACTION Relief! 



















Ever notice? Constipation often 
upsets both—bowel action and your 
stomach. You’re not only sluggish, 
logy, depressed . . . your stomach 
feels sour and gassy, too. To ease 
both discomforts you need the 
double-action relief of Dr. Caldwell’s 
Senna Laxative. 





DR. CALDWELL’S SPEEDS RELIEF 2 WAYS 


] It relieves constipation thoroughly, 

pleasantly—without griping. Con- 
tains gentle laxative Senna, medically 
approved even for children. 


2 Its carminative action helps relieve 
that sour, gassy, upset stomach dis- 
comfort. 


Pleasant — Gentle — Thorough 


Feel right overnight— Take Dr. Caldwell’s 
and get double relief. Famous over 50 years. 
Even finicky children love it. At all drug 
counters. 


DR. CALDWELL’S 


Senna Laxative contained in Syrup Pepsin 


Gentle DOUBLE-ACTION Laxative 


Patentlawsencourage the developmentof in Co. 
Our firm is istered to practice before the U. 
Patent Office. Write for further particulars as 4 
atent protection and procedure and “Invention 
ecord’’ form at once. o obligation. 








Sensational Tehia 
SNAPDRAGONS 


New SCiENTIFIC INTRODUCTION 


Chemically treated. Produces the largest flow- 
ered Snapdragons, many attractively ruffled. 





















Sturdy spikes 2% feet high. Combination of 
gorgeous rich colors. Bloom all summer. Send 
only 10c for 300 seeds and my Ee 
Big Seed and Nursery Catalog. 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN neckties. 4 


Reckford, ILL 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
Washington 1, 0. C. 


102-Z Victor Building 





Patents 
Pending 

Continental Motor.’’ Two 
speeds and free wheeling. Does 
most any kind of mowing. Cuts 
close to trees and fences. At- 
tachments for soil tilling, ete. 


New Tiller and Mower with 2 H. P.* “Red 
“ Seal 






5 Genuine Marble and Granite Memorials 
of lasting beauty. Overall size, height 38 
pjin., width 18 in., thickness 6 in. Freight 





Mows im wee. Sold paid. Satisfaction guaranteed Free catalog: 
40” Swath American Memorial Co.,Dept-A50,Atianta,Ga 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 


can keep awake when you have to, with 
a NoDoz Awakener; since 1933 America’s 
famous wakeup tablet. 


HARMLESS AS COFFEE 


Why take o chance ot the wheel—fall 
osleep in a movie—yown thru a bridge 
gome? It is easy, sofe, convenient...to 


KEEP AWAKE WITH 


SEND 10c FOR GENEROUS SAMPLE TO DEPT. P1 © Harrison Products, Inc., 45 Second St., San Francisco 
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Do you want your silver to 
sparkle? Write for our 
folder “Household Uses 
for Baking Soda.” 


ARM & HAMMER 


OR COW BRAND 
BAKING SODA 


BOTH PURE BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., INC., 10 CEDAR ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


| TREE SEEDS & SEEDLINGS 


Rec’d thousands inquiries, now we have 
| 
| 


Douglas Fir Pkg. $1.00 Spruce Pkg. 
$1.00, two $1.75. With instructions pre- 

paid. Giant Arborvitae and Cascara 
seedlings twenty-five cents each. F.O.B. 
here. No stamps accepted. 


REED SEED Co. 
11] Elma, Wash., Rt. 1, Box 237 


| them! Watch your own trees grow. 





INSTANT RELIEF 


CORNS STOPPED 







Protect sore toes from tighs shoes with Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads today and you'll stop corns from develo 

ing tomorrow! But—if you have corns—Zino-pads 
will instantly stop painful shoe friction, lift pressure 
and quickly remove corns. Get a box NOW! 
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Books 


The Other Side 


In 1948 P.M.S. Blackett was some- 
thing of a hero, winner of the Nobel 
prize for physics, member of Great Bri- 
tain’s Advisory Committee on Atomic 
Energy, holder of the American Medal 
of Merit, highest military honor given to 
civilians. In 1949 he will be called a trai- 
tor, a distorter of facts, a square scientist 
in the round hole of politics. 

The reason for the blotch about to 
bloom on his reputation is his book, Fear, 
War, and the Bomb (Whittlesey, New 
York: $3.50). In it Blackett undermines 
two supports of America’s atom-age ego, 
our belief that we can destroy a country 
with atomic bombs; our offer to give up 
the bomb under a control plan. 

His first argument is the more con- 
vincing. Atomic bombs are best suited 
for the destruction of mass targets. Yet 
in World War II, area bombing of Ger- 
many (equal to 400 Hiroshima-type atom 
bombs) had little effect on German pro- 
duction. There is also the problem of 
getting the bombs delivered. 

One Man’s Meat. As for interna- 
tional control of atomic energy, Blackett 
doesn’t blame the Russians for refusing 
to accept the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s plan. It was, he argues, shaped in 
detail to fit American interests (just as 
the Russian counter-proposal was tailored 
to Russian interests). It would have 
meant Russia’s foregoing the manufac- 
ture of atomic bombs, and permanently 
curtailing her use of atomic energy for 
much-needed peacetime power—in ex- 
change for the vague promise that, in 
time, America would destroy her bombs. 

Blackett’s explanation of why we 
dropped atomic bombs on already de- 
feated Japan is typical of his propa- 
ganda-puncturing picnic. It was, he says, 
a diplomatic move calculated to win the 
war before Russia could horn in on the 
victory. The State Department was just 
discovering how hard the Russians were 
to deal with in Berlin; it didn’t want 
them in Japan. 

Already Blackett’s book has brought 
anguished denials from statesmen and 
military men in both the U.S. and Britain. 
It has also brought forth cheers from the 
Russians. Many, perhaps most, Americans 
will disagree with Blackett; they would 
be unwise to ignore him. 


Return of No Point 


Of all American writers of fiction, 
none is so hard to appraise as John P. 
Marquand. In some ways his novels 
resemble those of the late Theodore 
Dreiser. Both are concerned with the 
great American struggle for success, so- 
cial and financial. Both enjoy describ- 
ing this struggle in its day-to-day details 
in home, office, shop and country club. 
Both sometimes pause (but briefly) to 
wonder if the goal is worth the effort. 


But while Dreiser’s greatness forced 


its way out through a writing style 
usually dull and often clumsy, Mar- 


quand’s (if it is there) is obscured by a 
slickness as shiny as the gold plate on a 
cheap watch—which may, beneath the 
glitter, be a very fine watch after all. In 
his newest novel, Point of No Return 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston: $3.50), the 
gloss is still there, brighter than ever. So 
is the good old uphill fight. 

Social Strata. Point of No Return 
is the story of Charley Gray, born in 
Clyde, Mass., as stratified a town as any 
within commuting distance of Boston. 
When Charley is a young man, an an- 
thropologist comes to study Clyde. He 
annoys Charley by dividing the town into 
three classes: upper, middle and lower, 
and then sub-dividing each of those into 
three more: upper-upper, middle-upper, 
lower-upper, etc. Charley is “lower- 
upper,” but he is, as the anthropologist 
says, “very mobile.” 

He demonstrates this mobility by 
falling in love, and almost marrying, 
Jessica Lovell, who is at the top of 
Clyde’s upper-upper. When the romance 
falls through, Charley goes off to New 
York, gets himself a job in a_ bank, 
marries another girl, and sets out to make 
the grade the hard way. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the story is the description of a junior 
bank executive on the way up. He must, 
of course, dress exactly as the bank presi- 
dent does; if the president does not ap- 
prove of electric razors, the smart young 
man won’t use one. Charley’s big day 
comes when the president says to him: 
“Why not cut out this ‘sir’ business? Why 
not call me Tony?” 

You Can’t Go Home. Just as 
Charley is on the brink of being made a 
vice-president (and moving solidly into 
the upper-upper), the bank sends him 
back to Clyde, of all places, to investigate 
the financial stability of a company there. 
It is on this visit, after seeing the old 
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!s Your Hearing Aid 


Hard of Hearing? 






32. then TRY 


BURGESS 
BATTERIES! 


-> Slip BURGESS Bat- 
teries into your hear- 
ing aid today and note 
7 the difference! You’ll 
be amazed ... every note... every word 

. every syllable comes through crystal 
clear! No static, no fading! Yes!... be- 
cause BURGESS has found a startling 
new way to pack more static- 
free energy into ‘‘B”’ batteries, 
you actually get more for your 
money ! Try BURGESS and see 
for yourself! Buy BURGESS 
Batteries from your hearing aid 
agent or at drug, radio, and hard- 
ware stores, 


BURGESS 
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WORKS OVERNIGHT TO HELP HEAL 


PIMPLES*RASHES 


When externally caused ...Cuticura Soap and 
Ointment promptly relieve, help nature heal. 
Contain valuable scientific medical ingredi- 


ents. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or 
money back, 
Buy today! 


INVENTORS 


Learn how to protect your invention. ‘‘Patent Guide” 
containing information on patent protection and pro- 
cedure with ‘“‘Record of Invention’ form will be 
forwarded to you upon request—without obligation. 


re A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
on 3g Patent Attorneys 


District "yy ’ 
Washington 5, 


po FALSE TEETH 
Rock, Slide or Slip? 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to be sprinkled 
on upper or lower plates, holds false teeth more firmly 
in place. Do not slide, slip or rock. No gummy, 
gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH is alkaline 
(non-acid). Does not sour. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any drug store. 


BUY BONDS 


Beware Coughs 


From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because 
it goes right to the seat of the trouble 
to help loosen and expel germ laden 
oe and aid nature to soothe and 
eal raw, tender, inflamed bronchial 
mucous membranes. Tell your druggist 
to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must a 
the way it wd allays the cough or 
you are to have your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 


CUTICURA 


SOAP & OINTMENT 
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town and old friends through new eyes, 
that he begins to suspect the whole 
struggle is just a sham. 

But so deft a yarn-spinner is Mar- 
quand, that by this time, sham or no 
sham, the reader is chewing the pages 
to find out whether Charley gets the vice- 
presidency. However the historians rate 
Marquand, they will have to admit this: 
Nobody is bored but Charley. 


Who’s a Liberal? 


The term liberal has lost its mean- 
ing. Consequently the title to J. C. Long’s 
book, The Liberal Presidents (Crowell, 
New York; $3.75), gives the reader little 
warning as to what to expect. It is a 
safe bet that he will be surprised and, 
if he likes history, delighted by Long’s 
polished and thoughtful work. 

The Oxford English Dictionary 
defines the word liberal as “favorable to 
constitutional changes and legal or ad- 
ministrative reforms tending in the di- 
rection of freedom or democracy.” On 
this basis, Long has picked 10 liberal 
Presidents: Washington, Jefferson, Jack- 
son, Van Buren, Lincoln, Johnson, Hayes, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Easy Reading. In a chapter on 
each, he presents his record in office, a 
short biographical sketch, and a summa- 
tion of the events that led to his becom- 
ing President. It is the biographical 
sketches which lift Long’s book from the 
realm of political philosophy to good en- 
tertainment. Rarely, for example, has 
Thomas Jefferson been drawn so vividly, 
so succintly and in so unhallowed a 
manner. 

Long ends his book with a prophecy: 
a continuation of the liberal tradition in 
the White House, he believes, can lead 
to a world government in which all na- 
tions will surrender their sovereignty. 
The author, a liberal himself, applauds 
the trend. 


1840 liberal. Van Buren opposed pub- 


lic works spending. (SEE: Who’s .. .) 











¢For economy 
°Long life 
eTrouble- 
free 
service 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
WATER HEATERS 


Want maximum hot water service at 
minimum cost? Buy a Fairbanks- 
Morse water heater. Here’s why? 
e It has a replaceable magnesium 
tank guard which stops rust erosion 
e All heat delivered directly into 
water @ 3-inch Fiberglas insulation 
holds heat in, cuts power cost ¢ Fin- 
ger-tip adjustment permits accurate 
water temperature control ¢ Avail- 
able in 7 tank sizes—round tank or 
table-top models ¢ Guaranteed for 
ten years! See your Fairbanks-Morse 
dealer, or mail coupon today. 
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| Fairbanks, Morse & Co., | 
600 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 
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| Gentlemen: Please send me literature de- | 

l scribing your line of water heaters. | 
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In One Simple 
Easy Operation 


and Labor with a 
MontTAMowER 


New model. New type metal handle has 
special device to adjust cutting height. Drive shaft now 
mounted on free rolling, factory lubricated, sealed ball 
bearings. No tired backs or aching arms. 8% Ibs. live 
precision made mechanism that first gathers, then cuts 
smoothly a clean 16” swath through grass, dandelions, 
spike grass, lawn weeds. No noise or clatter. As modern 
and efficient as your electric razor. Cuts right up to walls. 
fences, trees or posts; leaves no fringes to be trimmed 
by hand. Cutters self-sharpening. Built to lest many 
years. Many thousands in use. Sold direct from factory 
Write at once for trial on 
guarantee information 


for 26 years. 
your own lawn 
and literature, 


MONTAMOWER DISTRIBUTING CO. 
153 Keeler Bidg: GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
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Costs little. 
“approval offer,’’ 





When you take a 
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Take along 


TUMS 


for 


Any time strange food, 
fast eating, hurry or too 
much smoking brings on 
acid indigestion, gas and 
heartburn, slip Tums in 
your mouth as you would 
candy mints. Tums neu- 
tralize excess acid almost 
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BRAID. RUGSs 7) Re 


Tub Trillers’ Tip 


In Boston last week, crooner Bobby 
Wayne offered advice for bathtub singers 
who get jolted by adverse critics in the 
family-circle: Know your type and sing 
accordingly. 

Gauge your resonance by holding a 
note powerfully, he said. If it comes out 
good and strong, sing robust light classics 
or opera. If medium, croon love songs 
Sinatra-style. If you’re short of breath 
and weak on tone—try yodeling. 
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NO RAW EDGES 
NO FOLDING—PINNING 
NO EXTRA SEWING 


This sensational invention 
makes rugs EASIER and 


FASTER than you've e COMPLETE SET ° 

dreamed 4B, ettnah B t Pi k instantly —you feel better 
the 3 cone-shaped folders to e es 1cKens f 'N baki da i 
strips of Co o08 pend ne Profitable Hobby! se ” Ne a soda af 
more seams showing. No foldin, ” | . . Tt < ro 
—ae ot rez acias. J o~, strips Make up to $200 and In his efficient New York office last psn rete yoo acid 
ogether with special handy Ru » selli * P we _ 

Nee dle included in set. Anasion mote sesslae ts fortnight, Moe Gale, artists 8 


manager, 


friends! Many women 
have already been of- 


Braid-A- ~ py ty evenly. 
fered from $200 to 


Ravel-proof ugs can be used 


did an unthinkable thing. rebound. Get handy 





on either side as no raw edges or 
sewing shows. Use any material 
—old coats, skirts, blankets, 
dresses, nylons—heavy or thin 
material. Introductory Offer 
only $1.00 includes set of 3 fold- 
ers, Rug Needle and complete 
instructions, 


Makes 1000 and One Other 


$400 for beautiful 
9x12 rugs—made 
with easy Braid-A- 
Rug! 


EXTRA 
For Prompt Action 


If you hurry and or- 


Articles der NOW, you will 

. . : i t no extra 
With amazing new Braid-A-Rug seceive & 

you can also make hats, purses, cost, one large spool 

pot holders, belts, table mats, of strong Carpet 

drapes, slippers, any size and Warp Thread— 

shape rugs—oval, round, square enough to sew dozens 


—even hooked rugs! of braided rugs! 


SEND NO MONEY —Use 10 Days At Our Risk 


Just send name and address. On arrival, pay the postman 
only $1.00 plus C. O. D. postage. Use Braid-A-Rug for 10 
days, if not delighted 


return for your $1.06 DU KANE CO. INC., Dept. 30C 
“J “Y 500 S. Clinton St., Chicago 7, i. 


write to 


AIRSIC 
NAUSEA, 


... Helps te control 
organs of balance, 
Quiets the nerves. 
THE WORLD OVER 


caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
telieved with 








with car wanted at once to 
Reliable man eall on farmers. Wonderful 


opportunity. $15 to $20 in a day. No experi 
ence or capital required. Permanent. W rite to- 


day. 
McNESS COMPANY 


Freeport, Illinois 









. 1000 BLOOMS 

; FOR ONLY 

re Giant Zinnia seeds, 

iy give you 1.000 beautiful blooms 
brilliant colors. Continuous 


midsummer to frost. Long-lasting 
as cut 


10° 


to grow, 





MILLS SEED HOUSE 
Box 26A — Rose Hill, N.Y. 


LEARN AT HOME ; 





Watchmakers make big money. Many 
needed. We train you thoroughly at home 
in spare time. Personal training under 
experts. No previous experience neces- 
sary. Tools and 15-jewel watch part of 
course. Ten easy lessons. Write today for 
free literature. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL OF WATCH REPAIRING 
2870 ELSTON AVE. DEPT. p-3 CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
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He flicked through the previous two 
weeks’ job offers made to one of his 
singers. They were good jobs. He saw 
that added together they totalled $150,- 
000 in cold cash. Then he turned them 
all down. 

At this his singer merely tossed her 
pretty auburn head and said: “Moe tells 





Beaming will break 


(SEE: The Best) 


Un-plain Jane. 
down the barrier. 


me what to do and I do it. He’s mar- 
velous. He’s never made a mistake yet.” 
And judging by her spiraling success 
during the year that he had managed her, 
Moe hadn’t. 

No. 3 Coming Up. Last week tall, 
vivacious Jane Pickens—one of the most 
popular singers of the ’30s—was bobbing 
gleefully on the crest of a new wave 
of popularity, with yet a third clearly in 
sight. She was back on the air with her 
own program (NBC, Sunday, 5 p.m. 
EST). She had television contracts in 
the offing. She had made a group of re- 


Tums today! 








To feel better, 
*ry one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 


FOR THE os a 


NR TO-NIGHT "Stnctr” 





WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL are expanding their 
subscription sales organiza- 
tions. Several men and women 
will be employed to sell one 
magazine or the other. You may 
qualify for one of these pleas- 
ant, profitable positions. You 
must have a car, but no experi- 
ence is necessary and there is 
nothing for you to buy. You 
will be given personal, individ- 
ual training. Write today giving 
full details about yourself. 
Address your letter to: 


PATHFINDER 


Department KU-I 
PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “‘M” Street, N. W. 

Washington 5, D. C. 
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The Truth about 
PIN-WORMS 


Don’t make the mistake of be- 
lieving that you and your chil- 
dren are safe from Pin-Worms— 
of thinking that Pin-Worms occur 
only in “‘careless’’ homes, 

Serious facts are revealed by 
recent medical reports: One out of 
every three persons examined— 
adults and children alike—was 
found to be a victim of Pin- 
Worms . . . often without sus- 
pecting it! And this ugly infection 
can cause real distress. 

So watch for the warning signs 
that may mean Pin-Worms— 
especially the irritating rectal 
itch. Because now you can do 
something about it—and should 
do it right away. Today, thanks 
to a special, officially approved 
drug principle, an effective treat- 
ment has been made possible. 

This drug is a vital ingredient 
in JAYNE’S P-W—the new Pin- 
Worm treatment developed in 
the laboratories of Dr. D. Jayne 
& Son. Easy-to-take P-W tablets 
act in a special way to remove 
Pin-Worms easily and safely. 
Ask your druggist for JAYNE’S 
P-W and follow directions. 

It’s easy to remember: P-W 
for Pin-Worms! 





HELP FIGHT CANCER 


Get Well 


, QUICKER 


From Your Cough 
Due to a Cold 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 


MAKE $$$$ EASILY 


Selling greeting cards, napkins, coast- 
ers, stationery and a complete line with 
name on. Costs nothing to try. Send for 
samples and Selling Plan on approval. 








MM 
370 PLANE ST. DEPT. H., NEWARK, N. J. 


Smooth Away Discomfort of 


Chafed, Itchy Skin 


Yes, it’s simple as that! Bathe with mild 

Resinol Soap, then spread on medicated 

Resinol. Wonderful how quickly and 

gently the soothing ingredients in this 

famous ointment _ famous ointment give blissful relief. — blissful relief. 
TOMBSTONE > (mt 
DIRECT TO YOU $Q95 

—~ 
Freight paid. Write for our 
Catalog and compare prices. 
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| cordings for RCA Victor, including the 


lovely ballad Galway Bay and selections 
from Cole Porter’s Kiss Me Kate. And 
she had given the first performance of a 
concert tour that was to mark the begin- 
ning of the “new” Jane Pickens. Not 
since marriage broke up the famous 
Pickens Sisters singing team in 1937 had 
the public been so Jane-conscious. 

Fifteen years. ago the four Pickens 
Sisters and their special brand of sweet 
close-harmony rhythm were household 
words. The girls had been singing to- 
gether since their Georgia childhood. Of 
the four, however, Jane was the only one 
who planned a musical career. 

Professional singing began in 1932, 
when the sisters—Helen, Jane, Patti, and 
Grace (who later managed the trio)— 
were in New York job-hunting. Someone 
heard them singing at a party and sug- 
gested they do it for pay. After break- 
ing in on small radio stations, they made 
records and sent them around to NBC, 
They got a three-year contract. 

Boss. Jane was the driving force, 
working the girls 18 hours a day, making 
all arrangements and many of the or- 
chestrations—which she still does. “It 
was artistic, musicianly work,” she re- 
members. “I couldn’t have had five years 
of more concentrated training.” 

When the other girls got married 
and scattered, Jane went on to the Zieg- 
feld Follies, Hollywood and New York 
musicals, radio, and stands in expensive 
hotel night clubs like the Waldorf As- 
toria’s Wedgewood Room. 


“I made lots of money and did very | 


well. But now I’m going to make some- 
thing of myself quite different,” she says. 
This “evolution” began when she met 
Gale about a year ago. He’s weaning her 
gradually from popular music, for which 
her sweet, high voice is not well suited; 
on his advice she has also tossed out the 
props she formerly used, like the mirror 
to be flashed during a mirror song. 
“There was also a barrier between her 
and her audience,” he says. “We're 
breaking that down and bringing out her 
charm.” 

Now Jane and her beaming enthu- 
siasm come over the footlights like a jet 
bomber. Her big-mouthed smile, her 
obvious love of singing, her “glad to 
know y’all” manner—and, of course, her 
good looks—melt audiences in a way that 
spells success for her new career. 

Whooping & Hollering. Her con- 
certs, she says, “are going to be different 
—and fun.” She will explain her serious 
pieces, give chatty translations of non- 
English songs so the audience will get 
out as much as she puts in. After inter- 
mission she “puts on a show”—a good old 
Southern revival meeting with hand- 
clapping, informal piano playing, folk 
songs like The Blue-Tail Fly. 

In such shenanigans, as well as in 
her serious music, Jane feels she will be 
able to make full use of her formal mu- 
sical education—at Curtis Institute and 
the Juilliard School, in Europe, and un- 
der private teachers. 

“This is what I want,” she says. 
“This is going to be my great career.” 


CONSTIPATED? 


Try Innerclean Laxative for10 Days 


discover the difference yourself! 


Read What This Trial Offer Will Do! 


Do you suffer from STOMACH DISTRESS, 
BLOATING, BELCHING, LOSS OF APPE- 
TITE, LOSS OF SLEEP, or any other symp- 
tom which may be caused by simple consti- 
pation? If so, you should get prompt relief 
at once! You owe it to yourself to try 
INNERCLEAN HERBAL LAXATIVE for 
just 10 days. Like thousands of others, you 
may bless the day you learned of this really 
thorough, effective intestinal laxative. 
Innerclean Laxative Is Made of Herbs 
Innerclean Laxative acts quickly, but gently, 
to relieve sluggish elimination, spells of 
feeling bad, dizzy spells, and too slow diges- 
tion when caused by ordinary constipation. 
Innerclean Laxative is a compound of four 
natural herbs blended to give you a laxative 
which is effective because it is well balanced. 
This fine old compound, originated by 
Arnold Ehret, has been used for many years 
by thousands of people who needed a high- 
grade laxative. 


10-Day Supply for Only 10c 

For only 10c we will mail you a full 10-day 
supply of Innerclean Laxative. When you 
use PLEASANT TASTING Innerclean 
Laxative you need take only about one-third 
of a small teaspoonful once a day. You do 
not have to diet or fuss with cooking or 
brewing when you use INNERCLEAN. Do 
what thousands of other wise people are do- 
ing to get genuine prompt relief from ordin- 
ary constipation. Just enclose 10c in stamps 
or coin together with your name and ad- 
dress for this wonderful offer — it may mean 
so much to you later. Write immediately 
and discover for yourself just how really 
effective INNERCLEAN Laxative can be. 
Write (enclose 10c) to Innerclean Com- 
pany, 846 East Sixth Street, Dept. 602, 

Los Angeles 21, Calif., or buy the regular . 
50c or $1.00 ackage at any drug store. 


Gio" XMAS TREE, 


we grow 20 million trees a year. For 
sae tree bulletin, prices, write to 
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OUCH-my corn! 


Stop letting corns make your life miserable. 
Get Hanson’s Magic Corn Salve. Helps 
take sting, bite and pain right out. Softens 
up hard old cores so you can lift ’em out 
without dangerous paring. Use Hanson’s 
Magic Corn Salve on pain ul calluses, too. 








Use it tonight —walk in comfort tomorrow. 
At druggists’ or by mail postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, 25 cents a box 

Address: W. T. HANSON CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 














so thrifty | 
so practical! 
so adorable! 
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e Join the thrifty home-managers 
who are fashioning so many usable, 
attractive items from sturdy cotton 
dress print and white feed bags. 
Your feed supplier has them in lovely 
patterns styled by New York and 
Hollywood designers. 
Be sure to see them. Be 
smart and dxzy them. 


APRON—Dainty! Attractive! 
Fashioned from fine quality 
cotton feed bag. Your 
friends won't believe it was 
made from a cotton bag. 
TOWEL—A Real Bargain! 
Every woman wants more, 
moos A more! Towels are SO 
thrifty when made from 
absorbent cotton bags. 
CHILD’S DRESS—Make it 
Yourself!...and make a big 
profit for yourself! Long- 
wearing cotton feed bags 
come in colorful patterns. 


They’re so easy to make, 
they’re fun to make. Free Sew- 
ing Booklet tells how, shows 
how. Send for it... TODAY! 


National Cotton Council 
of America 
P. O. Box 76 Memphis 1, Tenn. 


Please send me FREE your brand-new 1949 
Sewing Booklet 


Name 
Address 
Town 

State 
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Bypaths 


De-fun-itions 


Spinster: A lady desperate enough 
to play post office with a second class 
male. 

Collection agency: A dread letter 
office. 

Income tax: Accrual loss. 

Arthritis whiskey: The kind that gets 
you stiff in every joint. 

Eccentric: Someone who doesn’t do 
it the way I do. 

Corn Silk: Your fodder’s moustache. 

Fred Allen’s ideal radio prize pro- 
gram is a dead giveaway. 

7 _ . 

We’ve had a Tokyo Rose and an 

Axis Sally. Will there be a Volga Olga? 


President’s Residence 


Four million to fix the old White House? 
I reckon they know what they’re 


doin’, 
But the taxpayer’s view is to wonder if 
TWO 
Wouldn’t build us a better brand 
new ‘un! 


—S. Omar Barker 
- e e 

Cheer up, the baseball lads are 
warming up in the Southland, and Grand- 
ma’s annual funeral is less than eight 
weeks away. 

o et se 

The Russians may not be strong on 
providing food for Russian-occupied 
countries but they are certainly expert at 
making hash of things. 

* 7 . 

As a last desperate means of getting 
back to normal both labor and manage- 
ment are willing to let the other fellow 
take smaller profits. 


[ 


WAASY 


=o 


See 





“Timberrrrr!” 


The best cure for a bad morning 
after is a good night before. 
a“ e on 
Fair Dealer: One who believes to- 
day in the things forced on the world 
yesterday by those radical New Dealers. 
* o = 
The way Hungarian Commies rea- 
son, treason is a Cardinal sin. 


Quips 
The reader with his heart in his 
mouth picks his way warily through the 
day’s news, featuring uranium, ice 
hockey, higher taxes and other explo- 
sives.—Hartford Courant. 
- o e 
The kind of unification the armed 
services are agreeable to is apparently 
the kind in which each of the three gets 
all it wants and the two others give in. 
—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
o o 7 
It’s only a question of a few more 
billions until the one who’s going to need 
Federal aid the most will be Uncle Sam. 
—Cincinnati Enquirer. 





“He’s been going by twice a day for 30 years, ’til Henry couldn’t stand it any longer!” 
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Enjoy going there .. 
Enjoy being there . 
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It’s a perfect combination. A delightful restful ride with home- 


: ' Union Pacific 
like comforts ... and a wonderful vacation in the region eden easwese 
| known as the “Evergreen Empire,’ overflowing with scenic SUN VALLEY 
splendor and offering a variety of healthful outdoor activities. CALIFORNIA 
Jnion Pacific's Streamliner ‘‘City of Portland’’ provides fz peter a 
Union City of Portland”’ provides fast, weneueteeaen 


daily service between Chicago and Portland, Tacoma, Seattle. 
Pullman accommodations and reserved Coach seats. You'll like 
the excellent dining-car meals . . . the friendly, personal service. 
Other splendid Union Pacific trains operate to and from the 


DUDE RANCHES 
SO. UTAH-ARIZONA 
NAT'L PARKS 

i LAS VEGAS-HOOVER 

Lakes, mountains and forests present views of scenic beauty DAM 


Pacific Northwest. 
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| HESTERESARD 


: vervbody likes Chesterfield | cy - a 
because its MILDER 7 
its My cigarette. 
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‘lve been smoking Ghesterfields ever since 
Ive been smoking. They buy the best cigarette 
tobacco grown. .. its MILD, sweet tobacco. 


MAKE YOURS THE MEE LDER CIGARETTE <i Or 





